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POSTERITY AND THE HEREAFTER 
IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
FRENCH THOUGHT 


ROBERT R. PALMER 


HE French philosophic writers of the eighteenth cen- 

tury, even when most opposed to the Christian religion, 

all wanted to be men of virtue. They could no longer 
believe in revelation or the priesthood, and hardly even in God, 
except as a distant first cause that had once functioned in the 
past. The Christian heaven had no splendors for them, and 
hell no terrors, since they regarded both as imaginary; nor did 
the specifically Christian virtues of humility, chastity, and 
resignation seem to them very desirable. They did, however, 
believe most earnestly in the reality of good and evil. Their 
task, therefore, was to save morality from the wreck of religion. 
In one way the task was not difficult. Much of what they held 
good, such as freedom of speech and improvement of knowledge, 
formed no part of the Christian tradition, and might indeed 
flourish by its decline. Yet even in these matters, as well as in 
teaching such familiar virtues as unselfishness and common 
honesty, the philosophes had somehow to fortify their position. 
They had to show that good and evil were real, even though the 
world was shaped by impersonal natural laws, and that men were 
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bound to do the good and avoid the bad, even though revela- 
tion was false, God an outsider, and the future life a fable. In 
particular, they had to show that what they themselves held 
good was actually the true good. They had to authenticate 
their opinions; and for this purpose they turned to what 
eighteenth-century laymen really believed in and respected, the 
social world in which they lived. Raising a fact into a virtue, 
they taught that men not only did, but rightfully should, seek 
the approval of their fellows, since this approval distinguished 
good from bad and was the just reward of the man of virtue. 

Hence the thinkers of the time were much occupied with 
the ideas of honor and glory. Montesquieu saw in honor the 
sentiment most necessary to the proper working of a monarchy, 
the only kind of state he thought compatible with high civiliza- 
tion. He meant by it not only distinction but the self-respect 
that comes of the good opinion of others. This was a common 
view; Holbach, for example, regarded honor and conscience as 
much the same thing, and thought that both arose from the 
sense of social approval. Honor, however, was conservative, de- 
pending on contemporary and established opinions; and aristo- 
cratic, depending on the approval of a select group of people. 
Less contented thinkers than Montesquieu could hardly find it 
sufficient. Frowned upon by most persons of their day, de- 
nounced by the church and repressed by the government, the 
philosophes, if they were to make self-respect depend on social 
approval at all, had to look further than to mere honor—they 
had to look to glory. 

The Encyclopedists took up the question very seriously. The 
anonymous author of the article ““Honneur,” in the course of a 
long exposition, objected that Montesquieu’s conception was too 
exclusive. Diderot, as editor, wrote a brief article ““Glorieux,” 
attacking haughtiness and conceit.! He also accepted a short 
article by Voltaire,? in which glory was rather unfavorably 

1 (Euvres complétes (20 vols.; Paris, 1875-77), XV, 41-42; Encyclopédie, XVII 


(Neuchatel, 1765), 796. This article is not in its proper alphabetical place, but among 
the articles omis, published in the volume Ven-Z. 


2 “Gloire, glorieux, glorieusement, glorifier,” Encyclopédie, VII (1757), 716. 
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dealt with, but turned the main task over to Marmontel. The 
resulting discourse, the official pronouncement of the Ency- 
clopédie on “Gloire,” extended to eight columns, represented the 
love of glory as the incentive to all good conduct, and concluded 
that men should endeavor to please, not their contemporaries, 
but posterity. “Morality,” said Marmontel, “‘should take the 
example of theology, and fortify virtue against the scorn and 
ingratitude of men, by showing it in the distance a happier time 
and a juster world.’’* 

Thus the philosophes, wanting to make virtue mundane and 
natural, invoked a social sanction; yet, finding that society did 
not in fact sanction the virtues that they believed in, they were 
obliged to appeal to the society of the future and to take comfort 
in the thought of a world to come. This coming world was, 
indeed, to be a society of men on earth, and was presumably to 
be brought about by natural knowledge and suitable legislation, 
not by wrestling with one’s soul or by faithful attendance at 
church. Nevertheless, it filled much the same part as the Chris- 
tian hereafter. Other-worldliness, pushed out at one door, 
thrust itself in at another. For this other world the virtuous 
man was to live, and in it reap his reward. It was a new kind of 
eternity, harboring changeless values and conferring an im- 
mortal glory. No doubt in all ages men wish the favor of pos- 
terity; but men in the eighteenth century especially craved it, 
for they saw in it not merely perpetual fame but a foundation 
of morals and a consolation which they could no longer draw 
from religion. 

Marmontel’s disquisition on glory therefore expressed a gen- 
eral belief. Diderot must have been gratified to have it for the 
Encyclopédie; for in another place, in a long correspondence 
with the sculptor Falconet, he set forth exactly the same views. 
Falconet, as an artist, was inclined to think that men labor for 
the love of what they do, but Diderot, as a philosopher, argued 
that they labored to win the approval of posterity. In his 
opinion, if it were certainly known that a comet would strike 
the earth at a definite date in the future, so that all memory of 


3 “Gloire,” ibid., p. 720. 
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human activity should be lost, then there would be in the 
present no virtue, no toil, no art, no self-sacrifice, and no efforts 
to improve the condition of mankind. No philosopher would 
brave the wrath of “atrocious priests and maddened tyrants” 
if he did not know that posterity would exalt him above his 
oppressors. In short, said Diderot, “‘Posterity for the philoso- 
pher is the other world of the man of religion.” Baron d’Hol- 
bach, another arch-infidel, also looked to future rewards. After 
demolishing the religious hope of survival, he set up in the next 
chapter the prospect of earthly fame as a purified alternative.® 
The man who deserves well of the human race, he wrote else- 
where, “instead of hoping for a supernatural immortality ... . 
will flatter himself with the thought of obtaining a natural im- 
mortality, or of existing after death in the memory of men.’ 
An anonymous Lettre sur le désir de limmortalité draws the 
same contrast between two ways of expecting eternal life: the 
religious way, which it represents as a desire to perpetuate “the 
body and its pleasures”; and the philosophic way, the quest for 
glory, which “elevates genius, forms heroes, and sows the seed 
of virtues.”’’? The future Girondist, J. L. Carra, in a revealing 
footnote, showed the emotional value of the idea. He was writ- 
ing some years before the Revolution, and maintaining a posi- 
tion so radical that few even of his philosophic contemporaries 
would share it. He said: 

I do not pretend that men of my time agree with me. Except for a few 
privileged by nature and reason, they are not made to understand me. Pos- 
terity, which will judge my prediction by the enjoyment of that happiness 
which I have calculated, will sufficiently reward me if it believes me worthy 
to have lived in its time.® 

Professor Carl Becker, apparently alone among historians, 
has perceived the full significance of these feelings to men of 

* (Luvres, XVIII, 101. 

5 Systéme de la nature (London, 1770), I, 296-301. 

6 La morale universelle, ou les devoirs de VThomme fondés sur sa nature (Amsterdam, 
1776), III, 234. 

™P.D.L. C., Lettres sur [état primitif de Vhomme, jusqu’a la naissance !e l'esclavage, 
sur le désir de Vimmortalité et sur U héroisme militaire (Amsterdam, 1783), p. 32. 

8 Systéme de la raison, ou le prophéte philosophe (London, 1782), p. 151. First ed., 
London, 1773; reprinted Paris, 1791. 
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the eighteenth century.’ He has shown how the idea of poster- 
ity fitted into what he calls the Heavenly City of the Phi- 
losophers, forming part of their religion of humanity, and serv- 
ing them as a kind of substitute for religious faith in the here- 
after. The evidence that he cites is abundant, and includes 
utterances of Diderot, Condorcet, Robespierre, and Mme Ro- 
land. There would be little purpose in dealing further with a 
matter that has already received such classic treatment were 
it not that a hitherto unnoticed body of manuscripts, now at 
the Bibliothéque Publique of Besancon, gives much additional 
support to the thesis. The manuscripts are twenty-eight dis- 
courses submitted in 1761 to the Academy of Besancon, which 
had set as the topic for its annual competition in eloquence the 
question ‘“‘Whether the desire to perpetuate one’s name in the 
memory of men is in conformity with nature and reason.’’!® 
Nineteen of the contestants replied in the affirmative, eight 
took the negative, and one declined to give a definite an- 
swer. 

The discourses were submitted to the Academy anonymously, 
but four of the writers are known by name, three because their 
papers were published immediately after the award, the fourth 
because his name is added at the end of the manuscript in the 
hand of the secretary. All four were Jesuits. The Abbé Jac- 
quet, the winner, who answered the question affirmatively, and 
his friend, Pére Philipon, who took honorable mention, arguing 
the negative, published their papers together in one volume, 
explaining in a preface that they had lent each other some as- 
sistance in composing them." Of these two men, practically 
nothing more is known. The Abbé Cerutti also published his, 


® The Heavenly City of the eighteenth-century Philosophers (New Haven, 1932), chap. 
iv, “The uses of posterity.” 

10 Bibliothéque Publique de Besangon, Fonds de I’ Académie, Vol. X XI, containing 
twenty-eight mémoires on the question, “Si le désir de perpétuer son nom dans la 
mémoire des hommes est conforme 4 la nature et 4 la raison.” Cf. Catalogue général 
des manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques de France, XX XIII, 776. 


1! Louis Jacquet and Philipon de la Madelaine, Le pour et le contre sur cette question 
proposée par l’ Académie de Besancon pour le prix de 1761: le désir de transmettre son nom 
a la postérité est-il conforme a la nature et a la raison? (Besancon, 1761). Jacquet’s dis- 
course is number twenty-one of the manuscripts, Philipon’s number twenty. 
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with minor changes of wording.'’* This essay is the most genuinely 
eloquent of the twenty-eight, and for our purposes is certainly 
the best. Cerutti, only twenty-three years old at this time, com- 
posed an apology for the Jesuits two years later, when the order 
was being dissolved in France; and subsequently, putting aside 
his ecclesiastical status, gained a reputation as a minor writer 
of prose and verse, became a Voltairean and a deist, and during 
the Revolution, in which he sat in the Legislative Assembly, was 
one of the most determined enemies of the church. The fourth 
known author was the Abbé Bergier, then curé of Flangebouche 
in the diocese of Besancon, and a habitual participant in the 
Academy’s contests. He later became prominent as the most 
able Christian apologist of the day. In 1770 the Assembly of 
the Clergy voted him a pension, that he might devote all his 
time to refuting irreligious philosophers;'* and he produced a 
number of creditable books, of which the best are his criticisms 
of Rousseau and of Holbach. His paper in the present contest, 
however, was of no distinction and was never published. 

Our knowledge of the other writers depends wholly on infer- 
ence from their papers. It is likely that a great many were also 
ecclesiastics, teachers in local schools or country clergymen like 
Bergier. Others may have been business or professional men of 
the neighborhood. Most of them show signs of having been be- 
lieving Catholics. Only one gives grounds to suspect that he 
may have doubted the religious doctrine of immortality. They 
form a cross-section of educated provincial society of the old 
régime, not yet seriously touched by positive unbelief, but al- 
ready loosened, without being aware of it, from the old moorings 
of historic Christianity. They were men of mild intellectual 
interests and with an amateur’s taste for literature—decidedly 
not philosophers in revolt, but ordinary people, who thus give 
us a more intimate glimpse into the intellectual movement of 


2 J. A. J. Cerutti, Discours sur lorigine et les effets de ce désir, si général et si ancien, 
de transmettre son nom a la postérité (The Hague, 1761). Reviewed favorably by Fréron, 
Année littéraire, 1, (1762), 122 ff. Cerutti’s discourse is No. 10 of the manuscripts. 

13 Procés-verbal de Assemblée Générale du Clergé de France, tenue & Paris en l'année 
1770 (Paris, 1776), pp. 630-31. 
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their time. What we see is not two opposed armies, rationalists 
against traditionalists, but a nondescript group who, while as- 
senting to the old doctrines, use the new language of the 
philosophie de lumiéres without fully understanding its implica- 
tions. Surely none of the authors would openly admit that 
“immortalizing one’s name” was an adequate substitute for im- 
mortality of the soul. At most they see the two side by side. 
Yet, simply by bringing the two together, and transferring to 
the newer one many of the sentiments previously associated 
with the older, they show how men might look to survival in the 
memory of posterity for a kind of true survival after death. 
Most of the nineteen writers who took the affirmative main- 
tained, like Diderot and other more distinguished thinkers, 
that men would not engage in difficult or dangerous enterprises 
unless they expected somehow to be made immortal. In the 
love of glory they saw the force that held together society and 
produced civilization. “Whoever has studied geometry and well 
seized its spirit,” says Nineteen in all seriousness, “will easily 
understand that only a feeling for glory could have led men to 
such a difficult undertaking.”'* He says the same of arts and 
letters. Others assure us that Bossuet preached his sermons, 
Homer wrote the Iliad, and Newton explained the universe only 
to immortalize their names. The classical heroes pass before us: 
Fabius temporized with Hannibal, Regulus went back to 
torture, and Marcus Aurelius benevolently ruled the Roman 
world, all to win the esteem of later generations.” Our authors 
generally realize that love of glory may lead to great crimes. 
No less than nine allude to the obscure classical character 
Herostratus, who set fire to the temple of Diana at Ephesus to 
assure his not being forgotten. They usually dismiss the ex- 
ample with a shudder, explaining lamely that Herostratus has, 
in fact, been forgotten, or enjoys only the execration of poster- 


14MS No. XIX, p. 11. In most of the manuscripts the pages are not numbered. 
The numbers given here are obtained by counting the first page of text as p. 1. 

15 For this idea that hope of fame is the indispensable motive to disinterested actions 
and difficult achievements, see III, 6; VI (Bergier), 13 ff.; VIII, 11; XI, 3, 7-11; XV, 
14; XVIII, 8; XTX, 9-15; XXI (Jacquet), 11-12; XXII, 22; XXIII, 8; XX VI, 3, 7-11. 
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ity.’° Not infrequently they declare that true love of glory can 
be felt only by a grande dme or sublime génie, such as will 
naturally be inclined to virtue. These authors were not phi- 
losophers, it must be remembered, only representatives of a kind 
of philosophy. They were dealing here with a real difficulty of 
eighteenth-century thought: namely, how can man, assumed 
to be an indolent and selfish being, be made to act for the benefit 
of his fellows? They saw in “desire for glory” a means of natural 
harmony, observing that as a form of self-interest it was effec- 
tive as a motive, but that, unlike other desires, it could be grati- 
fied only by doing good and winning the permanent approval of 
mankind. 

These arguments fill perhaps half the pages of the affirmative 
essays and make up practically the whole substance of a few 
inferior ones. They were the obvious ready-to-hand material 
with which each writer could amplify his discourse. In propor- 
tion as a paper is not merely perfunctory, other arguments come 
in, the semireligious arguments of the Heavenly City. The de- 
sire to be remembered by posterity is conceived not as a longing 
for personal celebrity but as an impulse to self-abnegation and 
self-sacrifice, a breaking-down of the narrow limits of time and 
place and individuality, a generous outgoing movement in 
which the soul seeks to unite itself with, and have its being in, 
the whole existence of humanity. 

The resemblance to Christianity is evident. The difference is 
that the human replaces the divine. Survival in the mind of 
God meant little to eighteenth-century common sense; sur- 
vival in the mind of humanity seemed more natural and 
more attainable. The judgment of God was indeed, for our 
authors, a doctrine accepted from revelation; but what they 
sensed with living conviction was the impending judgment of 
posterity. Having been brought up as Christians, they genuine- 
ly believed that the soul was immortal; but since traditional 
Christianity was not their real philosophy of life, they sought to 

16 On Herostratus: II, 3; VIII, 24; XV, 13; XVIII, 13; XXI (Jacquet), 15; XXIV, 
39; XXV, 8; XXVI, 5; XXVIII, 10v. Diderot also mentions Herostratus; (urres, 


XVIII, 121. The name seems to have become proverbial in French, to mean a person 
who commits crime for the sake of glory. Cf. Larousse on “Erostrate.” 
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fill in and color this immortality, to give it substance and mean- 
ing to themselves, and even to prove its existence, by ideas 
drawn from the human and social world about them. The re- 
sult was a bizarre mixture of theology and heroics based on the 
conception of glory that was common to both, and which might 
mean anything from worldly notoriety to ultimate beatitude. 
Glory was thought of as the prerogative of a spiritual being, the 
quality which, as one writer said, “‘raised him from the dust.’”!” 
“Let them blush, these monsters,” cries number Twenty-two, 
referring to philosophers who deny immortality—“‘let them 
blush at their impudent audacity in giving the lie to the world, 
which declares our immortality in its monuments.’!® The 
monuments he has in mind are arches of triumph, pyramids, and 
statues. 

Many of the commonplaces of the natural theology of the 
day appear in the essays. “It is certain,” begins Twenty-six, 
“that nature has a horror of destruction.’’!® “There is in the 
human heart,” says Two, “‘a natural tendency to fame which, 
not having matter for its principle, does not have it for its 
object.’*’ By this utterance he seems to mean that the soul 
which desires posthumous fame cannot be material or mortal, 
since it does not expect gratification in the flesh. This was an 
obscurely held idea of many of the affirmative writers.” They 
never reduced it to explicit statement; had they been able to do 
so they might not have believed it. They set out to show, like 
the theologians, that the desire for immortality is innate and 
universal, that hence it is natural and given by God, that hence 
it must somehow be gratified, and that gratification supposes a 
life after death. They are clear and confident in applying the 
first part of this argument to immortality in the memory of 
posterity. They are much vaguer when they come to make the 





7 J, 8. 

18 XXII, 13. Cf. VI (Bergier), 4, and II, 11, where it is argued that Epicurus, in 
wishing to have statues erected to his memory, denied his own doctrine of the mortality 
of the soul. 

19 XXVI, 2. “Ty, 11. 

1 In addition to others cited in this and the following three paragraphs, see III, 12; 


VI (Bergier), 4; XVII, 2; XXII, 15. 
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transition from the existence of the desire to the existence of the 
desired object, actual survival after death. The final term, 
which for the theologians was the triumphant demonstration, is 
for the present essayists often only a pathetic query: Can any 
natural desire be held in vain? 

Like the theologians also, they affirm that the desire in ques- 
tion shows the greatness of man’s destiny. Fifteen says: 

No, never will man extinguish the thirst for existence that devours him; 
never will he exhaust the fund of self-esteem which raises him in his eyes... . . 
Let him examine, analyze, probe himself, and he will soon recognize the excel- 
lence of his origin and the grandeur of his destiny.” 

These words might occur in any one of a hundred religious 
books of the day, in which the author demonstrates by “‘natural 
reason alone”’ the truth of the revealed doctrine of immortality. 
Christianity had, moreover, long taught that the human heart 
is so boundless as never to be filled by tangible and finite goods 
—that it could be filled only by God. Several of the present 
essayists use the same argument, to the advantage of posterity. 
All other passions than the one for glory, says Two, receive only 
a fleeting satisfaction; all other objects of desire leave “an 
immense void which only fame can fill.’’** Or, as Seven ex- 
presses it: “A great soul... . casts its view into the future 
and embraces all time; immortal that it is, it loves only a glory 
that participates in its own nature; .. . . it knows that nothing 
perishable can fill the capacity of its heart.’ The only fame 
that Cerutti would accept as satisfying, and which he thought 
posterity alone could give, was a fame that should be “extended 
and durable, pure and unblemished, unanimous and general.” 
Such a glory, he said, would keep him “present to the uni- 
verse.”* To be “present to the universe” is precisely the wish of 
all who seek immortality. But where Christianity had set this 
immortality only in the presence of God, teaching that the 
world was transient and delusive, it was now set in the presence 
of man, for humanity and the natural world were now felt to be 
solid certainties of the universe. Cerutti explains several times 
that the desire for immortality in human memory arises from 


2 XV, 6-7. 3 i, 3. 4 VIT, 5-6. 25 Discours, pp. 27 and 17. 
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our ‘“‘attachment to life and to society.” He thus diagnoses 
his own case. 

The Abbé Jacquet, like some of those who answered the 
question in the negative, was aware that the desire for per- 
petual fame, as his contemporaries felt it, was a worldly re- 
modeling of the Christian doctrine of immortality. He ascribes 
it to the fall. The soul, he says, “persuaded that it will exist 
forever, since it feels in itself no principle of destruction, soon 
loses sight of the true seat of its immortality; it seeks to fix its 
residence on earth, and to live in the memory of men.’” “Ah! 
if men, enlightened always by the torch of faith, perceived their 
end in God, they would surely not trouble themselves to pursue 
a phantom immortality.’ 

This was the Christian Jacquet talking. There was also the 
philosopher Jacquet, who held the current opinions on nature, 
reason, and prejudice. Presumably it was as a philosopher that 
he elected to answer the Academy’s question in the affirmative. 
Committed to the view that the desire to immortalize one’s self 
was natural, he could not dismiss it as a phantom—and, in fact, 
spends many pages in showing that it is not a mere prejudice. 
Like others, he felt that the desire was somehow related to the 
spirituality of the soul, since it transcended the bounds of 
natural life. ‘““The desires spring from needs and tend to happi- 
ness,” he says; “the soul should thus form such as will embrace 
objects equal to itself in duration, and which can render it 
happy for as long as it exists.’’*® This is the normal Christian 
belief that only the infinite can satisfy the infinity of human 
nature. It is thus the place where strict Christianity puts God, 
but where Jacquet, en philosophe, puts posterity: the soul, feel- 
ing itself to be eternal, wants to last forever in men’s memory. 
But Jacquet, en Chrétien, knows that the soul is eternal only in 
a religious sense with reference to God; with reference to the 
world, we are literally dead when we die, and cannot enjoy a 
posthumous reputation, “a mere sound which is not even a 
sound for us.”’ He puts the difficulty to himself conscientiously, 

% Ibid., pp. 20, 23-25. % Ibid. p. 15. 

27 Le pour et le contre, p. 16. 29 Tind., p. 11. 
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and then seeks a common eighteenth-century escape; the desire 
in question is natural in us, and must therefore be capable 
of satisfaction; and anyway, even if it is, after all, a phantom, 
it is a pleasant one. “If I have an agreeable dream, officious 
philosopher, why interrupt it? I wish none of that. sad enlight- 
enment that distresses as it teaches me, and leaves about me 
nothing but a frightful void.”*® This is Jacquet’s last word on 
the subject, and of course leaves as unsettled as ever the ques- 
tion of how, or in what sense, the fact of being remembered by 
posterity can please the dead, or assure them of any spiritual 
survival. 

The author of the twenty-third essay, taking the same course, 
explains that it is because our souls are eternal that we wish to 
be forever remembered. ‘“When life and fortune escape us,”’ he 
says, “when everything clouds over and vanishes for us, the 
esteem and affection of men is the only natural good that re- 
mains for us, follows us, or seems likely to enrich us.’’*! Only 
the insertion here of the word “natural,” implying that some- 
thing supernatural may also remain, saves this statement from 
being highly unorthodox. But how can even this natural good 
remain for us after death? We must exist in order to enjoy it. 
The author draws a picture in which the departed soul, from 
the hazy regions of traditional immortality, looks down on the 
bright world it has left, and sees posterity “rendering homage to 
the talents and virtues of which it now gathers the fruit. What 
destiny more brilliant! What lot more flattering or more at- 
tractive!’ Thus the desire to perpetuate one’s self is reasonable 
and natural, for it can be effectively satisfied. Or at least, says 
the author, “It is not demonstrated that it isn’t. Why should 
it not be?” 

What is important, however, in any idea of immortality, is 
not the precise whereabouts or mode of existence of the disem- 
bodied spirit, but the belief that the individual, when he dies, 
is gathered up into something greater, of which he should make 
himself worthy while he lives. Whether this something greater 
be called divinity or humanity depends, perhaps, on the be- 


80 Ibid., p. 25. 31 XXIII, 3-4. 2 Ibid., 4-5. 
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liever’s opinion of human nature. Whether beatification shall 
be expected in heaven or in posterity will depend, at least in 
part, on his faith in human judgments. Opinions of human na- 
ture were never higher than in France at this time, and men 
were generally willing to trust in human judgments—not, in- 
deed, in the judgments of the living generation, which was 
manifestly swayed by prejudice and interest, but in those of 
generations to come, which could be thought of as a purified 
humanity. As the idea of progress took form, the judgments of 
posterity could be supposed more accurate because they were 
later. This idea, though important during the Revolution, 
played little part for our provincial authors of 1761. They 
looked to posterity simply because it would presumably be free 
from the conflicts that disturbed the present, and because, 
stretching indefinitely into the future, it seemed to stand out- 
side of time. It thus offered justice and duration; it was a kind 
of species aeternitatis, an absolute in the light of which men 
could live. To solicit the approval of posterity in this sense was 
clearly more than “love of glory” as commonly understood; it 
was more like the religious search for justification, and the glory 
hoped for was a humanized version of the glory of the Christian 
prayer-books. 

Two writers express this profoundly moral attitude with par- 
ticular distinctness. They are the two best, Jacquet and 
Cerutti; and it may fairly be supposed that the others would 
have fully concurred in their sentiments. Cerutti may speak 
for them all. He describes the difference between the man who 
lives only for the passing moment and the one who keeps his 
eyes fixed on the life after death. The first, “despising glory, 
will despise also perhaps the Virtues that lead to it; he will have 
lived for himself and not for Posterity; he will die having done 
nothing great.”’ The other will see the littleness of the present 
world and the nothingness of its pleasures. 

He who, not content to exist during life, wishes also to exist after death, 
will concern himself with the future to the point of forgetting the present; he 
will only use the one, at least, so far as it serves the other. All his years, all 
his days will be marked by the sacrifice of his rest, by the flight from pleas- 
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ures, by the scorn of riches, by the cultivation of the most valuable talents 
and the exercise of the rarest virtues, by the endeavor, in a word, to leave 
everywhere behind him conspicuous traces and durable monuments of his 
existence. No labors he does not devour, no difficulties he does not surmount, 
no passions he does not immolate to the passion for immortality.** 

Such a man, in the moment of temptation, would say to him- 
self: 

What! to satisfy a brutal appetite, a bloody vengeance, a furious ambi- 
tion, I should raise against me all the peoples, all the ages that are to follow 
me! Become the byword, the execration of posterity! Equitable Posterity! 
Posterity whose judgment I worship and appeal to without ceasing—what! 
should I oblige thee to outrage my name, to stigmatize my memory! The 
signal of my death would be the signal for my shame... .. My whole soul 
shudders at this picture, and I know that I can expose myself to anything 
rather than to an eternal ignominy .* 

This is the fervor of religion. It is also the assurance of faith. 
Why should Cerutti have expected posterity to be so concerned 
about him? How did he know that future generations would 
trouble themselves to ascertain his personal character? Would 
they care whether he had been a good man or a villain? Would 
it really matter to them? Was it likely that all succeeding ages 
of mankind, the vast composite of humanity, would inquire into 
the life of a deceased individual? Cerutti and others made the 
supreme assumption that their activities did matter to a higher 
intelligence that was to judge them. Diderot, Holbach, and 
other avowed unbelievers made the same assumption. A man’s 
doings, they argued, were too insignificant to concern divine 
omniscience, but not too insignificant to be morally passed 
upon by later generations of men. They changed the judge, 
but kept the Last Judgment. 

Their expectations were supported also by the prevailing 
view which regarded history as a tribunal. The historian was 
an umpire to the great; his business was to vindicate men who 
had been insufficiently appreciated during their lifetime, and 

33 Discours, pp. 31-33. 

34 Thid., pp. 44-45. Cf. Jacquet, Le pour et le contre, pp. 27-33. For the idea that 
the expectation of being judged by posterity is the soutien de la vertu, and that this 


judgment will be absolutely just and final, see also II, 10; VI, 16; VII, 16; XVIII, 
11-12; XIX, 2-3. 
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to solemnly condemn those who had committed successful 
wrongs. He was also a kind of secretary to the moralist, who 
perpetuated, for the instruction of the present, the examples 
of virtue and wisdom, vice and folly, furnished by the past. 
History, seen in this way, was peopled by certain stock char- 
acters: good men and bad; patriots and tyrants; Regulus, 
Trajan, and Sully in the one group; Catiline, Nero, and Crom- 
well in the other. It was even felt to be a duty of educated men 
to know what to admire and what to disapprove in their prede- 
cessors. And as they themselves dealt with the past, so they 
expected the future to deal with them. 

Posterity thus owed it to men (the corresponding doctrine in 
theology is Pelagian, and heretical) to bestow a fitting recom- 
pense on their merit. “Reputation is the most legitimate re- 
ward of good actions,” says the thirteenth discourse, “‘and we 
should be as much at fault not to wish ardently this prize for 
our labors as posterity itself would be not to accord it if we were 
worthy.”*® All the affirmative papers either suggest or describe 
a busy posterity faithfully discharging this task. Says Seven- 
teen :*° 

How consoling it is, gentlemen, for a good man to look down from this 
august point of view in which he sees future ages as depositaries of his precious 
memory, attentive to compensate him for the trials that his virtue costs him 
today! How agreeable for him to perceive that this spirit of sociability which 
even in the present procures him so many charms, purified one day from all 
it contains of the earthly and the imperfect, will become a new source of in- 
effable delights in his favor; that at the moment which terminates his tangible 
intercourse with men another intercourse is to follow, far more flattering to 
him, which will be a continuation of the homages rendered to his name; that, 
in a word, sooner or later he will be granted a faithful account of all he has 
done that is honorable to humanity.™ 

For the judgment of posterity to affect the minds of men in 
this way it had to be conceived of as absolute. Our authors 
would have taken little satisfaction in foreseeing the actual 
opinions of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. They ex- 
pected a judgment unstained by prejudice; constant as truth 
itself; founded on total and perfect knowledge; candid, dis- 
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interested, and unerring; indubitably just; and unquestionably 
final. It was to be, as Cerutti said, “extended and durable, pure 
and unblemished, unanimous and general.” In publishing his 
paper Cerutti amplified this statement in two pages that do not 
appear in the manuscript, thus showing that he was aware of its 
fundamental importance. The judgment of posterity, he here 
explained, would be uniform and definitive; it would penetrate 
all climates and all ages; it would establish beyond cavil a man’s 
true worth. “During life,” he said, “the Man marches beside 
the Hero, but at death the Man drops away and the Hero re- 
mains; the one is borne to the tomb, the other placed on the 
altar.”’*’ Obviously, the “hero” here corresponds to the “‘soul,”’ 
being the essence of character that subsists through changes of 
form, and may be thought to survive the dissolution of the 
body. It was the human individual seen against the absolute. 
And since for our authors the absolute was humanity, not God, 
it was by humanity that the individual was to be justified, 
glorified, and made immortal. The cult of posterity was a con- 
sistent part of the new worship of man which eighteenth-cen- 
tury thinkers introduced in the place of religion. The Besancon 
discourses are significant in showing how far this new worship 
could be logically carried. 

The negative papers are as revealing as the affirmative. 
Their authors presumably wrote without definite knowledge of 
what the others would say, with the one known exception of 
Philipon, who exchanged views with Jacquet. Thus the pre- 
cision with which they meet their opponents’ arguments, 
though answering them in the dark, is evidence that these argu- 
ments were common enough for anyone to expect to hear them. 
The fact, too, that their objections were based largely on re- 
ligion shows how the question proposed by the Academy called 
up religious ideas in everybody’s mind. Philipon’s paper, it 
may be said, though it took second place in the contest, was 
by no means the strongest on this side of the question. That 

37 Discours, pp. 27-28. Nothing of all this is in the manuscript, except the statement 


that judgment of posterity will be étendue, durable, unanime. Cf. Jacquet, Le pour et le 
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honor belongs rather to Sixteen or Twenty-four. It is not un- 
likely that the judges chose Philipon because he best spoke the 
language of the day, alluded to Rousseau as a profound thinker, 
and represented children, savages, and the uneducated as the 
only true natural men. 

These writers declare emphatically that the desire for per- 
petual fame may be harmful. The love of glory, they say, need 
not spring from the love of virtue. Number Sixteen distin- 
guishes “posteromania” from the religious belief in immortality ; 
the two, he insists, though often confused, are totally different, 
for where the religious doctrine gives rise to virtues, postero- 
mania more often incites men to bloodshed and crime.** Ac- 
cording to all these negative writers, posterity remembers 
simply the extraordinary.*® Hence, those who would immortal- 
ize their names make themselves eccentric or spectacular. They 
become conquerors, tyrants, or usurpers. If philosophers, they 
affect wildly extravagant opinions. Heretics and materialists 
are of this class; they wish to astonish and horrify the world. 
Some of the affirmative writers took note of this difficulty, and 
especially deplored the perversity of certain philosophers; but 
they explained it as the abuse of a laudable motive.*® Our au- 
thors differed here simply in their selection for emphasis of his- 
torical facts which none of them denied. This matter, therefore, 
though treated at great length and with much eloquence, is not 
the issue that divides them. 

What divides them is rather their moral judgment; and on 
this point the most common complaint, voiced by every one of 
the eight writers in the negative, is that the desire to be re- 
membered by later generations is pure vanity. Number Five, 
in particular, expresses the Christian idea that a man’s merits 
are free graces for which he can claim no personal credit. 

What! must I admire you and sing your praises because you have shared 


better than I in the gifts of Nature? .... You have received a more pene- 
trating mind and happier organization, I agree; but is that a reason for re- 


38 XVI, 3-5. 39 TV, 12; V, 5; XVI, 18-26; XXIV, 37-40; XXVII, 9. 


40 VIT, 17; VIII 24; XIII, 12; XV, 13; XVIII, 13; XXII 19; XXVI, 5, 13; Le pour 
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quiring posterity to raise altars to you? And shall that preference with which 
the Eternal has favored you in distributing its gifts entitle you to usurp the 
rights and demand the honors due to the Deity alone?“ 

Is it natural or reasonable, asks Twenty-four, to expect poster- 
ity to deify us? Those who think so, he says, seem not to trust 
their own senses; “they think they exist only so far as their 
name is known to the whole world, and not only to the world 
about them but to the world yet to come.” Praise has nothing 
to do with merit, according to Twenty-five; it gives only “the 
sad advantage of seeming great without being so.’’** Twenty- 
seven declares that no desire can be natural which obviously 
arises only from pride.** Twenty-eight, who is unique among 
our authors in regarding human nature rather dubiously, argues 
that the very vanity of the desire proves it natural. He follows 
the authentic Christian tradition in holding pride to be the first 
of the seven sins and the dominant passion from which others 
grow. 

The reputation a man enjoys in life has always disadvantageous aspects 

which his self-love cannot disguise, since it is itself a witness to them; but 
since the reputation that an ambitious man expects to leave after him is 
entirely imaginary, and vanity works to give it its various shadings, this 
passion of vanity . .. . adds to the image of its own glory an odious picture 
of its time, which it represents as unjust because it has deserved its scorn; 
and it paints in the fairest form that amiable posterity for which henceforth 
it is to sacrifice all its desires and reserve all its respect.“ 
Two writers refer to Cicero’s attempt to influence a contempo- 
rary historian of his consulship. Cicero, we are told, “despairing 
of deceiving his contemporaries, wished at least to impose on 
generations to come.’’** 

All this was a fair-enough criticism of a common love of 
glory. It did not, however, affect the more devout believers in 
posterity, for they were not looking merely for applause. They 
wished to have no secrets from posterity; they boldly offered 
their inmost selves to its inspection. In appealing to it they 
meant to appeal to an intelligence that could not be deceived. 
They put themselves, and they challenged others to come, be- 

“V, 5. @ XXIV, 21. @ XXV, 15-17. “ XXVII, 8. 
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fore a tribunal where all appearances should fall away and 
every mortal stand exposed for exactly what he was. They 
wanted, plainly and simply, the truth. This was not vanity, 
though it may have been self-assurance in the highest degree 
thus to defy the Last Judgment and invite its justice rather than 
its mercy. Their appeal to posterity, so far as it was a sincere 
demand for absolute truth, was in effect a search for religious 
justification, a craving to be known and approved by omnis- 
cience itself. The point where they were most open to criticism 
was thus not the sincerity or vanity of their intentions, but 
their belief that the necessary omniscience was to be found in 
posterity. They were able to place it there because they saw 
in posterity not a succession of generations of men like them- 
selves, subject to prejudice, error, and controversy, but an ab- 
stract and timeless humanity which acted as a single unit, which 
pronounced a single judgment instead of clashing opinions, and 
whose decision was identical with the truth. 

None of the negative essayists consciously perceived that this 
was the fundamental issue. Six, however, in one way or an- 
other, denied that later generations would possess these essen- 
tial qualities of a judging posterity. One, number Twenty-four, 
denied outright that posterity existed. The reason seems to 
have been his total lack of any sense of the unity of mankind. 
A complete nominalist, he would recognize his connection only 
with persons about him, and lumped past and future genera- 
tions together with Laplanders and Californians, as beings not 
altogether real.*” Five writers represent the judgments of pos- 
terity as uncertain, fluctuating, and arbitrary, and hence useless 
as standards of right and wrong. One observes that there is no 
guarantee that the present generation may not be forgotten 
entirely. Only by a hairbreadth accident, he explains, was our 
knowledge of antiquity preserved through the middle ages. He 
also perceived the contrary danger, holding that the accumula- 
tion of books and knowledge had been so vast since the inven- 
tion of printing that the memory of particular men terded to be 
lost.*8 This writer and number Five were both aware that his- 
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tory is a critical science, sometimes embarrassing to the subjects 
of its inquiry. Would the philosophers of pagan antiquity, asks 
Five, 

have been so avid for glory, and so agitated themselve to leave a great name 
for future generations, if they had foreseen that history would not fulfil their 
hopes, but would load their portraits with shameful blemishes, and lay 
faults to their charge at which men blush in the most corrupt society? 


Philipon, in a remark of which he did not see the significance, 
observed that for posterity to approve a man it must approve 
the same things as he does. He thus doubted the unity of mind 
between generations that was a necessary assumption for those 
who looked to posterity for understanding.®® Number Twenty- 
seven also approached a fundamental point but failed to seize 
it. After arguing that it is vain and foolish to solicit the opinion 
of posterity, he takes up a possible objection: 


It will perhaps be objected that since this desire gives as spectators only 
men envisaged in the future, they should be regarded as freed from prejudices, 
judging good only the good, adopting only the true, applauding only the just; 
that consequently to seek the applause of these men... . is to add their 
knowledge to one’s own in order to see better the good and the just, and would 
be at the same time a motive and a guide to bring one more surely to what is 
true. 


The author here states another indispensable assumption of his 
adversaries. But, unfortunately, he never answers the objection 
he thus raises; and though he may be supposed to have con- 
sidered it doubtfully valid, it is impossible to say positively what 
he thought. 

Having these opinions of later generations, the negative 
writers all deny that survival in the memory of posterity is a 
real state of existence. They all point out that the expectation 
of such an existence arises from a confusion with the religious 
doctrine of immortality. Some of the affirmative writers do as 
much. We have seen Jacquet’s perplexity on this point. Others 
of the affirmative, as if to catch themselves before going too far, 
issue a parenthetical warning that the hope of living in the mem- 


49 Tbid., 11, and V, 15. 
50 Le pour et le contre, pp. 79-80. 51 XXVII, 9-10. 
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ory of posterity, natural and praiseworthy though it is, should 
not seduce men from the doctrines taught by the church. The 
negative writers make this warning not an afterthought but a 
major argument.®* That both should see in the belief in one 
kind of immortality a possible substitute for the other, and re- 
gard later generations of men as a possible rival to God, is the 
special peculiarity in their attitude to posterity, making it 
different from those anticipations felt by thoughtful men in all 
ages. Shakespeare, we know, often considered posterity in 
writing his sonnets; but for Shakespeare, as also for us when we 
think in cosmic terms, posterity was to “‘wear this world out to 
the ending doom.” For many men of the eighteenth century 
posterity was not marching toward doom. It had safely ar- 
rived, as Mr. Becker says, in the Heavenly City. 

Two writers, Five and Sixteen, come to the heart of the 
question. Those who looked to posterity for a true immortality, 
if they were not to fall into the vanity of mistaking seeming for 
being and reputation for character, were obliged to regard pos- 
terity as an absolute intelligence to which everything would be 
known. In proportion as it was a real immortality, they had 
also to regard posterity as endless. They had to place in man 
the oneness, constancy, eternity, justice, and truth which reli- 
gious people placed outside the world and called God. In short, 
they had to build the Heavenly City on earth. The world to 
come was literally, for them, the coming world of later genera- 
tions. Authors Five and Sixteen do not perceive all these im- 
plications, but they do show some of the old Christian distrust 
of the visible world, and seem to feel that to put heaven on earth 
is a delusion. Sixteen says: 

Immortality is reserved for us only in the broad light of eternity. It is 
there alone that we must desire and search for it. The passing empire of the 


world and of time is governed tyrannically by death, which swallows into 
the vast tomb of forgetfulness the names and actions of the greatest men.™ 


82 T11, 2; VI, 22; XVII, 4. 
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He goes on to reflect on the transiency of human things, on the 
little that is known of ancient China and Egypt, and on the 
number of mighty conquerors of whom nothing survives but 
the name. Five writes: 

When the soul is separated by the vastness of chaos from the residence of 
mortals, it is no longer touched by the judgments or honors that men can 
render to its memory. The new order of things into which it enters overturns 
all these ideas. It no longer sees anything great in all that is bounded by 
space and time. The duration of Empires and the succession of ages appear to 
it but as instants. The widest Kingdoms to its eyes are but as atoms, and it 
sees the earth reduced to a point where it loses itself in the infinite space that 
surrounds it....; it perceives all the absurdity and the nothingness of 
that chimerical immortality which had been its idol.® 


But the author does not mean all that he seems to say. Seem- 
ingly, from these words, he might be one of those austere and 
unworldly ‘Christians who expected no justice in the opinions 
of men, and whose chief concern with the world was to leave it 
as little touched by it as possible. In fact, however, all he 
means is that the proud and great who strive for eternal fame 
will be disappointed, and that it is the humble benefactors of 
humanity whom posterity will delight to honor. Thus, by 
yielding to it, he shows the seductiveness, for men of that time, 
of the doctrine he sets out to combat. His final words would 
form a suitable peroration for one of his adversaries: 

Our descendants will take great pleasure in recounting their triumphs [of 
the humble benefactors], and gratitude will engrave their memory on all 
hearts..... Posterity, which enjoys the fruit of their studies and researches, 
will bestir itself to strew flowers on their tombs, and their names will be the 
object of veneration and esteem as long as lovers of merit and virtue exist on 
earth.® 


The author of the twenty-eighth paper, who condemned the 
desire for earthly immortality as an all too natural product of 
human vanity, nonetheless finds this desire reasonable and 
manages to approve of it at the end. Those, he explains, who 
without seeking glory directly, yet deserve it because of their 
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virtues, should not begrudge posterity the pleasure of preserv- 
ing their names.*’ 

All the negative writers, except possibly Twenty-four and 
Twenty-seven, agree with those of the affirmative in making 
service to humanity a supreme virtue. They differ in believing 
that the desire to impress posterity is not always conducive to 
this end, and in maintaining that the sound incentives to good 
action are attachment to religion, devotion to duty, the satisfac- 
tion of virtue for its own sake, or the intention of benefiting 
contemporaries.** They thus exclude the judgment of posterity 
as a legitimate moral force in the present. They do not deny 
that such a judgment may take place, but they confine its sig- 
nificance to the future. The affirmative writers bring this judg- 
ment into the present to settle contemporary uncertainties of 
right and wrong. They could call upon posterity with confi- 
dence, because they saw in it not more generations like their 
own but a timeless, absolute, infallible humanity. They could 
maintain that the desire to be remembered and approved by 
such a humanity was not only legitimate and unselfish but was 
even (outside the Christian revelation) the highest and most 
noble desire that a man could feel. And as men and women 
came to see less and less meaning in the Christian revelation 
they could feel that by being on the side of posterity they were 
on the side of right and truth, of omniscience and eternity. 

In one respect, however, the discourses were blank. The au- 
thors were simply answering a question proposed to them, 
exercising their eloquence in order to win a prize. Those who 
took the affirmative were not calling on posterity to vindicate 
them as individuals for sufferings that they had personally to 
bear. Conservative and accepted members of contemporary 
society, they had no unpopular views to defend, like Diderot 
and Holbach, nor any opinions that they were likely to have 
to die for, like Condorcet and Mme Roland. Their need of pos- 

57 XXVIII, 17. 
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terity was by no means urgent. Were their essays then nothing 
but feats of rhetoric? It does not appear so. The fact that they 
could safely become rhetorical without becoming ridiculous 
shows that their ideas were widely and seriously entertained, 
for men most easily become eloquent when they can touch a 
sympathetic spark in their fellows. The thought of posterity 
was one on which men then particularly loved to dwell; and the 
revolutionaries who most had need of it did not have to invent 
it, but found it growing on every side in their climate of opin- 
ion, in the minds of just such unknown and insignificant per- 
sons as those who took part in the contest at Besancon. 
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MODERN RUSSIAN HISTORIOGRAPHY 


ANATOLE G. MAZOUR 


ISTORICAL writing in Russia began not with the 
universities or learned societies but with amateurs. 
Not until the nineteenth century did history become 
an organized subject, approached in a systematized fashion, 
and transferred from private study rooms to university semi- 
nars, where it became the profession of men devoted exclusively 
to it. However, those amateurs who began to write history 
must not be sneered at. Confronting them was a problem of 
enormous difficulty, namely, that of destroying all previous 
legendary, unauthenticated history, placing the study on an 
entirely new and scientific basis, and turning once more to the 
original documents to reproduce the true story. Not only had 
biblical legends formerly constituted the chief source for a na- 
tional interpretation of the past, but they had also served the 
purpose of patriotic justification in regard to the origin of the 
Slavs or their “glorious past.”’ In this respect, earlier Russian 
historical writing had the arduous task of liberating itself from 
the medieval influence, particularly that of the Polish chroni- 
cles. What was still more difficult was the fact that the historian 
of the latter half of the eighteenth century had to penetrate the 
century-accumulated forgeries of Moscow and the local chron- 
icles of the “appanage” period, when the prevailing spirit of 
particularism colored the accounts. Since for a long time these 
sources constituted the canvas on which writers embroidered 
their historical narratives, one can well imagine the nature of 
the struggle in which the modern historian had to engage. 
The father of modern Russian historiography was Vasily N. 
Tatishchev (1686-1750).! He was the first to conceive Russian 
history on a scale not even imagined by any previous writer; he 
was the pioneer in endeavoring to construct a pragmatic narra- 
1V. N. Tatishchev, Istoriya rossiyskaya s samykh drevneyshikh vremyen {Russian 
history from the earliest time], (5 vols.; Moscow, 1768-1848). 
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tive of the Russian past. A true son of the age of Peter the 
Great, and an ardent admirer of the reforms of the emperor, 
Tatishchev naturally turned westward, not to forsake the past 
but to understand it more rationally. Under the direct encour- 
agement of Peter himself, he set out to demonstrate to the west- 
ern world that Russia had her own history, of which she might 
well be proud. To Tatishchev history was a sort of by-product: 
his main interest was the economic development of the national 
resources, and all his studies were concentrated in this direction. 
But in pursuing this subject he came to realize the utilitarian ad- 
vantage of historical knowledge in general. Moreover, his ac- 
quaintance with the national resources of his own country re- 
vealed to him a wealth of archival material. He began to collect 
sources from various parts of the vast empire and from abroad, 
where he employed special copyists. His final aim was not mere- 
ly to compile but to master the sources thoroughly and ex- 
haustively, and to write an interpretative history; he realized 
full well the importance of a philosophy of history as opposed 
to a mere listing of events. His great ambition was to free Rus- 
sian history from Germanic interpretation, particularly in re- 
gard to the origin of the Slavs. It was for this reason that he 
emphasized so much the early republic of Novgorod. While on 
a diplomatic mission to Sweden, he made contacts with scholars 
of that country, authorities on the early relations between 
Sweden and Novgorod. Unfortunately, his work was handi- 
capped by his preoccupation with politics, his utter lack of liter- 
ary style, and his ignorance of Greek and Latin, which prevent- 
ed him from personally familiarizing himself with important 
sources both in Russia and abroad. 

Yet, in 1739, after twenty years of laborious work, Tatishchev 
completed his ambitious undertaking and presented it to the 
Academy of Sciences for publication. The work represented a 
bulky compilation of material, poorly digested and uncritical. 
It was looked at askance and severely censored because of its 
enormous size, its interpretation, and its style. The author was 
forced to revise it, readjusting the work to the tastes of the 
members of the Academy, which was dominated by German 
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scholars. Death prevented Tatishchev from completing this 
work, later destroyed by fire, and reproduced only through 
copies in the possession of his colleagues. Thanks particularly 
to Miiller, the work of Tatishchev was saved from complete loss. 
Despite much well-deserved criticism, Tatishchev was one of 
the first historians in Russia with a vision broad enough to real- 
ize the relationship between various factors which produce na- 
tional life, and to comprehend that by understanding them one 
can construct a narrative of the nation’s past as well as a his- 
torical philosophy. He saw the relation of history to the other 
sciences—geography, ethnography, and economics. And if his 
attempt proved unsuccessful, he at least gave impetus to others 
and served to presage a more enlightened method in the writing 
of history. 

Still greater service was rendered by Gerhard Friedrich 
Miiller (1705-83) ,? a phenomenally prodigious worker, in open- 
ing up to students of Russian history forgotten or unsuspected 
archival wealth. A successor of Bayer,’ one of the first German 
historians to settle in St. Petersburg, Miiller acquired the for- 
mer’s diligence and his loyalty to historical knowledge, but not 
his erudition. When only twenty, he arrived in the Russian cap- 
ital from Leipzig; and, having no definite occupation, he decided 
to join Behring’s expedition to Siberia. The trip, to Miiller a 
mere escape from material difficulties, proved in reality of such 
consequence as to place him among the notable pioneers in the 
field of historical research in Russia. 

Miiller was not a scholar but a first-rank compiler, a fact for 
which we can be grateful, for no ambitious writer could ever 
have performed the valuable work which he did. With typical 
German diligence and persistence, he set out to copy voluminous 
collections of government records in the distant towns of Si- 
beria. Ten years of fruitful work (1733-43) resulted in his being 

2G. F. Miiller, Opisanie Sibirskogo tsarstva [A description of the Siberian kingdom], 
(St. Petersburg, 1750); Sammlung russischer Geschichte (9 vols.; St. Petersburg, 1732- 
64). A posthumous volume (X) was published in 1816 at Dorpat. 

3G. S. Bayer, De Varagis (St. Petersburg, 1768); De origine et priscis sedibus Scy- 
tharum (St. Petersburg, 1728); Auszug der dlteren Staatsgeschichte (St. Petersburg, 
1728). 
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able to hand over a bulk of material to the Archeographical 
Society, which the latter continued to publish for the next cen- 
tury and a half. Though begun incidentally, Miiller’s work in 
the Siberian archives, known as “Miiller’s Portfolios,” opened 
a mine from which students of Russian history, particularly 
those of eastern expansion, draw material to this day. His ma- 
terial, which made up the larger part of the later publication 
Akty istoricheskiye,* revealed a new and more reliable source 
and included numerous government decrees, orders, charters, 
and official correspondence. His papers contained extracts from 
the chronicles of the early seventeenth century, various statisti- 
cal materials, sources pertaining to Siberian ethnography and 
geography, and descriptions of the more important expeditions 
and of daring adventures of individuals in eastern Siberia. The 
new discovery led to an increasing interest in further search for 
archival material as well as historical writing, particularly con- 
cerning later periods of Russian history. Moreover, it gave an 
insight into the subject of Moscow’s eastern expansion and 
Siberian colonization—a subject barely touched at that time 
and still awaiting due appreciation in western historical litera- 
ture. In addition, Miiller’s publication in German of the Samm- 
lung russischer Geschichte attracted to Russian sources the at- 
tention of western scholars, among them Schlézer, while his 
History of Siberia remains a source to which students refer to 
this day. 

If Miiller was the ‘““Geschichtssammler,” August Ludwig von 
Schlézer (1735-1809)° was undoubtedly the ‘‘Geschichtsfor- 
scher.”” He was among the first to urge the scientific systematiza- 
tion of all sources upon which critical historical writing might 
be based. As a true erudite, Schlizer saw the necessity of widen- 
ing the field of history. Miiller had already visualized the his- 

4 Akty istoricheskiye, sobranniye i izdanniye arkheograficheskoyu kommissieyu [His- 


torical documents, collected and published by the Archeographical Commission], (5 
vols.; St. Petersburg, 1841-42); Dopolneniya [Supplements], (10 vols.; 1846-67). 


5 A. L. von Schlizer, Allgemeine nordische Geschichte (Halle, 1771); Vorstellung seiner 
universal-historie (Géttingen, 1772); Histoire universelle (Tiibingen, 1781); Neuver- 
dindertes Russland, oder Leben Catharina der Zweyten (Riga, 1771-72); Probe russischer 
Annalen (Bremen, 1768). 
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torian as a man “without a fatherland, without a religion, with- 
out a sovereign.”’ Schlézer went further: he maintained that 
history must be universal, embracing more than mere political 
developments, and that the historian himself must abandon his 
Faustian study room and go out into the wide world for a closer 
acquaintance with reality. Whatever source material the his- 
torian finds, Schlézer insisted, must be analyzed objectively; 
historical writing was to be founded on sources the historian 
considers authentic, the narrative based on these to be given in 
an unbiased fashion, regardless of the race or national affiliation 
of the narrator. ““The first law of history,” he declares, “‘is to 
state nothing false. It is better not to know than to be de- 
ceived.”” This new conception was brought to the very door- 
step of the Russian Academy of Sciences by Schlizer, at a time 
when the dissonance between the German and non-German 
members of that institution was at its height, especially between 
Miiller and Lomonosov (1711-65). It came at a period when 
growing nationalism began to prejudice very strongly Russian 
historical writing. 

Schlézer had quite incidentally found himself in Russia in 
1760, hoping to find some employment which would enable him 
to proceed with his studies and to travel in the Near East; he 
also had a desire to familiarize himself with Russian sources. 
He left Russia in 1767 without knowledge of the nature of the 
documents contained in ‘‘Miiller’s Portfolios’ and therefore in 
his later work in Russian history continued to follow the out- 
lived method of relying exclusively on the chronicles rather than 
the most recent documents, Akty istoricheskiye. Being a true 
scholar, however, he perceived that a different method of ap- 
proach must be developed; and his theories in this respect are 
not without interest, for they show his extraordinary foresight. 

The history of Russia, according to Schliézer, must be divided 
into four periods: (1) R. nascens, 862-1015; (2) divisa, 1015-— 
1216; (3) oppressa, 1216-1462; (4) victrix, 1462-1762. Further- 
more, the writing of a complete history of Russia, he believed, 
was premature unless (1) all national sources (studium monu- 
mentorum) and (2) all sources pertaining to Russia to be found 
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in foreign archives (studium extrariorum) were gathered and 
properly edited. In this direction he began to work while at the 
University of Géttingen. In 1769 he published a list of Russian 
chronicles entitled Annallen Russici slavonice et latine cum varie- 
tate lectionis ex codd. X. Lib. I usque ad annum 879. This was 
soon followed by two other works: Das neue veriinderte Russland 
and Allgemeine Nordische Geschichte. In 1802 he undertook the 
publication of the original text of the Chronicle of Nestor, dedi- 
cating it to Alexander I. This latter inspired Russian scholars 
with the idea of publishing a complete collection of Russian 
chronicles, an accomplishment achieved only in the twentieth 
century. Despite many of his errors of interpretation, some of 
which offended the national sentiment of Russians, and despite 
his personally disagreeable traits, such as his boundless self- 
conceit (with his departure from Russia, according to Schlizer, 
historical learning came to a standstill!), Russian historiogra- 
phy is indebted to him for the impetus he gave to the study of 
history in that country, broadening the view to unprecedented 
horizons. 

Historical study and the publication of source material be- 
came, during the second half of the eighteenth century, the oc- 
cupation of many members of the Russian élite. The age of 
Peter I, and the following years of confusion, the struggle 
against foreign domination in intellectual life, and the en- 
deavor to create in Russia a culture of her own are the causes 
of this phenomenon. On one hand, there was an ardent effort 
to write a pragmatic history of Russia; on the other, a desire to 
explore all archival material in order to justify by documentary 
evidence all claims to intellectual independence, if not superior- 
ity. This was not precisely in agreement with the universal 
conception of Schlézer, but it coincided with his ideas in that 
students began to search for sources. Among these students two 
names should be known: Prince Mikhail Shcherbatov and 
Major-General Ivan Boltin. 

Prince Shcherbatov (1733-90) was one of the most cultured 
Russians of his time. He had received an excellent education, 
was thoroughly familiar with world-literature, and had built up 
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an enormous private library. Among many political and social 
occupations, Shcherbatov became also intensely interested in 
Russian history. This was fortunate; for not only was his own 
library of great assistance, but access to the state archives, 
which he had enjoyed by special permission of Catherine II, 
aided him in making greater progress than had his predecessors. 
Yet, in spite of his prodigious work and excellent opportunities, 
he sadly lacked skill in handling historical sources, with the re- 
sult that he made more errors than a careful scholar would have 
made without any sources. Another handicap which made his 
voluminous work still less popular was his ponderous style, 
which, particularly to a modern reader, is extremely tedious. 
His Russian history® is a rehash of the chronicles which he had 
read indiscriminately; and it is therefore more of a guide than a 
study, though Karamzin made good use of it in the early part 
of the nineteenth century. Shcherbatov lived during a period 
when the demarcation between old and new Russia was be- 
coming more and more distinct. As a typical aristocrat of old 
Russia, in spite of his Voltairianism, he was unable to see any- 
thing good in the advance of new ideas, lamenting over the 
degradation of his old Russia. He saw in the old Russian cus- 
toms and institutions a peculiar virtue which the ruthless on- 
slaught of western ideas, forced by Peter I and the loose morals 
of Catherine II, tended to destroy. His last work, Concerning 
the corruption of morals in Russia, is an obituary for old Russia. 
Acknowledging the progress these two sovereigns had assured 
to Russia, he could not overlook the price which the people had 
paid for it in the degradation of the virtues of the national char- 
acter. He appealed for the preservation of these virtues, which 
had been overlooked by the enthusiasts for western civilization. 

Like Prince Shcherbatov, General Boltin (1735-92) was a 
representative of the “amateur school.” He devoted all his 
spare time, which was none too much, to gathering sources and 
familiarizing himself with archival material and private collec- 
tions. This seemingly innocuous “antiquarian dilettantism”’ of 

6M. M. Shcherbatov, [storiya rossiyskaya ot drevneyshikh vremyen {Russian history 
from the earliest time], (7 vols.; St. Petersburg, 1774-1805) (German tr., Danzig, 1779). 
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Boltin proved more serious than a superficial observer might 
have thought. Boltin demonstrated a profound knowledge dur- 
ing his disagreements with Le Clerc, a French physician who, 
at the invitation of the court, visited Russia in 1759 and felt 
that this visit gave him sufficient ground for writing a history 
of Russia.’ Le Clere so deeply hurt Boltin’s patriotic pride by 
numerous misinterpretations that he took up his literary cudg- 
els; and since the former relied much on the first two volumes 
of Shcherbatov’s history, Boltin was forced to open fire against 
both writers. This criticism resulted in an impressive four- 
volume work, two volumes devoted to each opponent, not only 
of considerable erudition but also of original thought.’ The two 
volumes devoted to criticism of Le Clere’s work impressed 
Catherine so much that she ordered them published at state ex- 
pense. 

Boltin was one of the first historians who attempted to ana- 
lyze the meaning of the historical process; and he held the view, 
as did Bodin and Montesquieu, that climate is one of the most 
important factors in determining social and political institu- 
tions. Criticizing Le Clerc’s thesis that Russia was a barbaric 
country, governed by whimsical despotism, Boltin endeavored 
to show that only by their cultural superiority and monarchical 
form of government did the Russian people succeed in surviving 
foreign dominance. He was a typical aristocrat of eighteenth- 
century Russia, who favored the Muscovite period and was 
skeptical of the reforms of Peter I and Catherine II. But, un- 
like Shcherbatov, he demanded that the subject be handled 
critically. Discussing the latter’s work, Boltin reminded him in 
very precise language that, if one lacks skill in handling histori- 
cal sources, it is preferable to leave them alone altogether. Like 


7 Nicolas Gabriel Le Clerc, Histoire de la Russie ancienne et moderne (Paris, 1783- 
94). 

8]. N. Boltin, Kriticheskiye primechaniya gen.-mayora Boltina na pervy-vtoroy tom 
istorii knyazya Shcherbatova [Critical notes of Maj.-Gen. Boltin to the 1-2 volume of the 
History of Prince Shcherbatov], (2 vols.; St. Petersburg, 1793-94); Otvyet gen.-majora 
Boltina na pismo Kn. Shcherbatova [Reply of Maj.-Gen. Boltin to a letter of Prince 
Shcherbatov], (St. Petersburg, 1793); Primechaniya na istoriyu Rossii g. Leklerka [Criti- 
cal notes to the History of Russia of Mr. Le Clerc], (2 vols.; St. Petersburg, 1788). 
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Schlézer, Boltin also insisted that history can never be written 
unless all documents in the country, as well as abroad, are prop- 
erly gathered and organized. This was not the task of a single 
man; and whoever undertook to combine the compilation of all 
sources pertaining to national history, and the writing of his- 
tory as well, must fail, as had Tatishchev and Miller. 

Boltin exerted strong influence upon many of the later nine- 
teenth-century Russian writers. He was particularly admired 
by the later Slavophile school, which considered history as a 
science of national self-realization. Utilitarian in his view, he 
tried to link his own time with that of early history and to draw 
conclusions from which one could derive practical lessons. Logi- 
cal, level-headed, he maintained that historical interpretation 
should be based only on authentic sources. Schlézer, who with 
characteristic snobbery had little regard for all Russian his- 
torians, made a single exception in regard to Boltin, considering 
him the only native historian worthy of mention. 

With Shcherbatov and Boltin, eighteenth-century Russian 
historiography comes to an end. None of these historians had 
accomplished any critical study; Schlézer failed because he was 
totally ignorant of the nature of Miiller’s collection. His only 
work worthy of mention was his annotated edition of the Chron- 
icle of Nestor.’ As to the documents which Miiller began to 
compile, they remained practically untouched. Shcherbatov 
and Boltin were aware of them, but the former barely scratched 
their surface. The national archives were still a terra incognita 
to nearly all historians, partly because of the immense difficulty 
of investigation, but chiefly because the government refused to 
open them to students of history. 

Miiller’s service to Russian historiography can hardly be 
overestimated. His work of collecting did not permit him to do 

9 Nestor, annalist (d. 1115?). See La chronique de Nestor, tr. en francais d’ apres 
V'édition impériale de Pétersbourg, manuscript de Kénigsberg. (2 vols.; Paris, 1834— 
35). Another translation is by L. Leger (Paris, 1884). There is a translation of Schléz- 
er’s Nestor in Russian by Yazykov. See also the later edition, Die Altrussische Nestor- 
chronik, Povest vrremennykh lyet [Narrative of the earliest years], tr. by R. Trautmann 
(Leipzig, 1931); and Samuel H. Cross, The Russian primary chronicle (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1930). 
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any writing of history, as he had hoped. His ambitious under- 
taking of the Sammlung russischer Geschichte, previously re- 
ferred to, his Monthly publications during 1755-64 (twenty vol- 
umes, in Russian), and later his attempt to write a history of 
modern Russia, which received such a powerful rebuke from 
Lomonosov, achieved little except the stimulation of others in 
the writing of history. With his appointment as archivist he 
had to abandon editorial work completely, devoting all his at- 
tention to the tedious work of investigating the hitherto unex- 
plored national archives for later students in this field. What is 
particularly worthy of notice is that Miiller’s search through the 
archives made it possible for students to undertake the study 
of the modern history of Russia, a task formerly impossible. 
The increasing search for documentary evidence is the chief 
link that unites the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


The typical successor of the eighteenth-century historians 
was Nikolai Mikhailovich Karamzin (1766-1826). While trav- 
eling abroad in 1789-90, Karamzin was evidently hurt by the 
strikingly unfavorable contrast between western Europe and 
his own country. Whether in self-defense or self-consolation, he 
adopted the attitude that Russia had her own glorious history 
and that she need not shrink before Europe; all she needed was 
a Russian Tacitus and a Michelangelo in order to demonstrate 
her greatness. Russia, wrote Karamzin in one of his letters from 
Paris, had “her own Charles the Great—Vladimir, her own 
Louis XI—Tsar Ivan III, her own Cromwell—Godunov,” 
while such an emperor as Peter I western Europe had never 
seen. The part of a Russian Tacitus, Karamzin seemed to have 
imposed upon himself some years later. 

In 1803 he was granted by the state the title of “Historian” 
and was allowed an annual pension of 2,000 rubles, on the con- 
dition that he write a complete history of Russia. The follow- 
ing year he started to write his History of the Russian state,’° a 
work which gave him wide publicity and left the legend of his 


10N. M. Karamzin, Istoriya gosudarstva rossiyskogo [History of the Russian state], 
(12 vols.; St. Petersburg, 1816-29). Another ed., Moscow, 1903. French tr. by St. 
Thomas and Jauffret (11 vols.; Paris, 1819-26); German tr. (11 vols.; Riga, 1820-33). 
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being the “‘first Russian historian.” The title itself is revealing: 
it is a history of the Russian state, not of the Russian people. 
It is not even that: it is a rhetorical, panegyristic history which 
endeavors to prove that autocracy alone is responsible for all the 
blessings which the Russian Empire ever enjoyed; it is an al- 
bum of sovereigns accompanied by a description in the most 
resounding style. Critical history was totally alien to Karamzin. 
His contemporaries—Schlézer, Hegel, or Niebuhr—had no 
effect whatever upon him. Being more a representative of senti- 
mental romanticism in fiction than in scholarly historical writ- 
ing, he was naturally inclined to consider history largely as a 
beautiful narrative, the characters of which were either heroes 
to be worshiped or vicious men to be deplored; the masses did 
not count; everything emanated from a single source—strong 
government, while virtue and reason radiated from the purple 
robe. He remained true to his former idea that the seemingly 
empty past of Russia could be made into a beautiful tale. All 
one must possess, to cite Karamzin’s own words, is “‘mind, 
taste, and talent’’; then he could “‘select, inspirit, and illumi- 
nate, and the reader would be amazed to see how the Chronicles 
of Nestor and Nikon could be transformed into something at- 
tractive, powerful, worthy of attention, not only of Russians 
but also of foreigners.” With such aims and a generous pension, 
Karamzin could give freedom to his artistic pen, his poetic imag- 
ination, and his political bias. 

According to Karamzin, early Kievan Russia reached a high 
degree of development because of its strong monarchical gov- 
ernment. The downfall of old Russia is explained by the pe- 
culiarly established political custom of dividing the state among 
the royal heirs. This was corrected by the rise of a strong state 
in the north, Moscow, which not only freed Russia from the 
Tartars but also united it into a powerful state. It is the tradi- 
tional “Great Russian” interpretation, namely, the theory that 
the entire historical process was of a centrifugal rather than 
centripetal nature, a theory later to be vehemently opposed by 
Hrushevsky. 

In justice to Karamzin it must be stated that his History is 
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not without some merit. His florid literary style tended to 
liberate Russian historical writing from the antiquated church- 
Slavonic terminology so greatly admired by members of the old 
school and to introduce a more eloquent, vigorous, even though 
rhetorical, style. Furthermore, his work stimulated greater in- 
terest in national history. Finally, many of the footnotes refer 
to or contain citations from valuable sources now unavailable 
to students. Many of these sources perished during the Moscow 
fire of 1812; Karamzin’s large library was destroyed, and so were 
other private and official archives. The nature of these docu- 
ments is known to us only through the references of Karamzin. 

Yet, despite these merits, his work is now a mere curiosity 
rather than a study. It totally lacks historical perspective, 
since Karamzin could not conceive of a historical process; like 
the eighteenth-century rationalist, he saw in history only evil or 
benevolent sovereigns who led the country either to disaster or 
to glory. It is very doubtful whether Karamzin could have suffi- 
ciently examined the sources to which he refers in his footnotes, 
though the archives were at his disposal and he was generously 
aided by high officials and friends. It was a physical impossibil- 
ity within the comparatively short period of time, interrupted 
by frequent illnesses, for him to go over the voluminous amount 
of material referred to; and though he never mentions them, he 
relied upon references cited in secondary sources, thereby pro- 
ducing an impression of extraordinary erudition.” 

Of the secondary sources which greatly aided Karamzin, 
there must be mentioned Schlézer’s edition of the Chronicle of 
Nestor, for the earlier period of Russian history, and Shcherba- 
tov’s for the later. Shcherbatov’s history was not only a ready 
pattern for the literary embroidery of Karamzin but the best 
guide to the sources. Professor Milyukov, by comparing page 
after page, has ably shown how Karamzin closely followed the 
general outline of Shcherbatov. To Shcherbatov’s bulky work 
all Karamzin had to add was his literary style and poetic imag- 

11 Compare the different views of Professor M. I. Koyalovich, Istoriya russkogo 
samosoznaniya [History of Russian self-realization], (St. Petersburg, 1893), pp. 143 ff.; 


and Professor P. N. Milyukov, Glavniye techeniya russkoy istoricheskoy mysli {Main cur- 
rents in Russian historical thought], (Moscow, 1898), pp. 152 ff. 
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ination, exactly the qualities Prince Shcherbatov had lacked, 
and history would indeed become well “selected, inspirited, and 
illuminated.” 

Already during Karamzin’s lifetime his work was under fire 
because of its bias and antiquated interpretation of the past. 
The criticism came chiefly from the ‘“Westerners”’ or “‘skeptics,”’ 
as they were named in Russian historiography, who were under 
the influence chiefly of Schlézer and Niebuhr. Polevoy con- 
sidered Karamzin’s History as an outlived piece of work before 
it was produced; the well-known Decembrist, Nikita Muravyev, 
disapproved of it on the basis that “‘history belongs to the peo- 
ple and not the tsars,” while Pushkin wrote a biting epigram 
dedicated to Karamzin. 

In his history beauty and simplicity 

Prove without bias 

The necessity of autocracy 

And the charm of the whip. 
But these were only single voices drowned by the general shouts 
of hosanna to the author: conservative Russia celebrated Ka- 
ramzin as the first national historian, and his twelve-volume 
work became for a considerable time the official history of 
Russia. 

Among the earlier successors of Karamzin who undertook the 
reinterpretation of Russian history was Nikolay Alekseyevich 
Polevoy (1796-1846). Born in Irkutsk, the son of a merchant, 
he was a typical self-made man and representative of the rising 
“classless intelligentsia.”” Though a journalist of high rank, he 
lacked the refinement of Karamzin. He became an admirer of 
Guizot, Thierry, and particularly of Niebuhr, whose teachings 
inspired him to do historical writing. The title of Polevoy’s 
work indicates the idea behind it—A history of the Russian 
people; this work he dedicated to the historian he most greatly 
admired, Niebuhr.”? The author had set it as his aim to follow 
the school of western historians, to relate without bias the past 
of his people, to show the part the Russian people had played 

12.N. A. Polevoy, Istoriya russkogo naroda JA history of the Russian people], (6 vols.; 


Moscow, 1830-33); Istoriya Petra Velikogo [A history of Peter the Great], (2d ed.; 
Moscow, 1899). 
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in the general historical drama of the western world, not to paint 
a mere gallery of tsars. But Polevoy went even further; he was 
not content with the humble role of a chronicler. To him history 
was a “practical revaluation of philosophical conceptions con- 
cerning the universe and mankind, an analysis of a philosophi- 
cal synthesis.”’ National history he therefore hoped to write 
not from a purely local point of view but in the light of universal 
developments. In this respect Polevoy was far ahead, not only 
of his contemporaries, but even of his immediate successors. 
The task,. however, proved much beyond his capacities. His 
work represents a bold attempt, yet proves once more the in- 
evitable futility of a noble ambition unaccompanied by ade- 
quate intellectual equipment. 

Among the first historians to rise against the “skeptics” was 
Mikhail Petrovich Pogodin (1800-1875).'* Like Polevoy, Pogo- 
din was descended from a humble family; but, living in Moscow, 
the boy came into contact with university life and, after being 
graduated, joined the faculty. Both Karamzin and Schlézer 
became great favorites of his, though, strictly speaking, he was 
a follower of neither. He worked out his own method of writing, 
but the reactionary era through which he lived stamped its im- 
print on his work. 

Like many of his contemporaries, Pogodin was interested in 
early Russian history, and especially in the Varangian problem, 
a topic which he ably developed in his Nestor. Another study, 
his History of Russia, is a remarkable piece of work, in which he 
reveals an amazing knowledge of all the available Russian 
sources. An enormously detailed study, however, it sadly lacks 
synthetic grasp, which the author, because of his nationalistic 
views, could hardly have achieved. It is, therefore, better de- 
scribed as a voluminous source book than a history. Two forces, 
he maintained, assisted in the formation of the Russian state: 


183M. P. Pogodin, Drernyaya russkaya istoriya do mongolskogo iga [Early Russian 
history to the Mongolian yoke] (3 vols.; Moscow, 1871); Nestor: eine historisch-kritische 
Untersuchung iiber den Anfang der russischen Chroniken, tr. by F. Liwe (St. Peters- 
burg, 1844); N. M. Karamzin, po ego sochineniyam, pismam i otzyvam sovremennikov 
[N. M. Karamzin according to his works, letters, and his contemporaries], (2 vols.; 
Moscow, 1866). 
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Greek or Byzantine Christianity from the south and Slavic 
learning from the southwest. In the face of these two mighty 
streams Pogodin did not fear, as did others, to acknowledge 
Germanic influence, or what was known as the “Norman peri- 
od”’ in early Russian histo.y. Much of his interpretation was 
borrowed from Schlizer, but he added a strong national color 
to the general picture of the past. 

Pogodin, though he received a broader education than Pole- 
voy, set sail on shallower waters. As lecturer at the University 
of Moscow and editor of the Moscow Messenger (1827-30) and 
later of the Moskvityanin (1841-56), he followed an extremely 
nationalistic course. How one could embrace both the broad 
principles of Schlézer and a homespun patriotism was a mystery 
even to his contemporaries, but that was the mystery of his time 
itself. Did not even Polevoy, crushed by many reverses, be- 
come, according to Herzen, “‘within five days a loyal subject”? 
The duality of Pogodin gave sufficient ground for the Western- 
ers, as well as for the Slavophiles, to claim him as the advocate 
of their ideas. 

“‘Westernism” and “Slavophilism” present a complex phe- 
nomenon, to which we shall refer only so far as the immediate 
subject is concerned. The policy of isolating Russia from con- 
tagious Europe, which Nicholas I followed, gave impetus to the 
crystallization of vague discussions of Russian history and re- 
sulted in sharper demarcation between the two segmentations of 
thought known as the Western and Slavophile schools. Those 
two schools diverged in their interpretation of Russian history, 
and a literary war was declared along the entire front. Chaada- 
yev’s famous Philosophical letters, which appeared in 1836, 
served as the opening gun. The intensity of the struggle led to 
extreme theories, often totally unsound. The forerunner of 
Westernism, Peter Chaadayev, saw only three stages in the past 
of Russia: “at first savage barbarism, then primitive supersti- 
tion, and later brutal, humiliating foreign oppression, the fea- 
tures of which were afterward inherited by the national govern- 
ment.”!4 The Westerners of the forties did not view Russian 


4 P. Y. Chaadayev, Sochineniya i pisma [Works and letters], (2 vols.; Moscow, 
1913). 
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history with such pessimism—not, at any rate, in the light of 
Catholic Romanticism, as did Chaadayev—yet there was a 
streak of similarity in their negation of the past. They, too, re- 
jected Old Russia, but considered that Russia mus find her sal- 
vation not in the mystical, religious western world but in fol- 
lowing the political road toward the emancipation of the masses, 
achieved long before in Europe. Their concept of a higher stage 
of development was in striving for a parliamentary form of gov- 
ernment on a western model. To them the state was supreme, 
all else being subordinated to its unquestionable sovereignty. 
The Slavophiles and Westerners widely differed in their opin- 
ions concerning the reforms of Peter I. The latter considered 
the period of Peter as the starting-point of modern Russia, the 
Russian Renaissance. They rejected arguments of the Slavo- 
philes that these reforms violated the course of national evolu- 
tion, branding their philosophy as homespun patriotism which 
only aided in maintaining Asiatic despotism. This opinion nat- 
urally offended many ardent nationalists, who with sentimental 
naiveté raised arms in self-defense and, in developing their own 
philosophy, produced equally erroneous theories. Such was the 
theory of the extreme Slavophile leaders who believed that Rus- 
sian civilization was far superior to western; that Russia was a 
world in itself to which western yardsticks were not applicable; 
and, finally, that Russia was strong because of the stability of 
her social and political institutions. The Slavophiles considered 
the reforms of Peter I a fatal blunder, since they thrust upon the 
country antinational laws and customs to which the people 
would never consent. They praised the system of communal 
landownership, which, they said, protected the peasants from 
poverty and prevented the rise of a socially restless element— 
the urban proletariat. The Slavophiles therefore appealed for 
the preservation of all institutions associated with the ancient 
customs of the nation, and did not favor the forcing of alien 
ideas upon a people which had its own rich past. Without mak- 
ing a detailed study of the two schools, it may be noted that the 
resulting antagonism aided not only in producing liberals like 
Herzen, critics like Belinsky, teachers like Granovsky or writers 
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like Samarin, Khomyakoy, and Aksakov but contributed sig- 
nificantly to the development of history. The tenseness awak- 
ened an unprecedented interest in history, since each camp 
sought in that subject the revelation of universal reason, upon 
which it built its philosophy. Seizing upon the ideas of Hegel 
and Schelling concerning the successive ascent of nations with 
historic missions for mankind, they tried to find justification for 
their hopes that the next message to the world would be given 
by Russia. 

Those who took sides in this dispute—and it was difficult to 
remain neutral—turned not only to national history but to 
western European as well. Young men grew absorbed in the 
writings of the French Encyclopedists and fascinated with the 
philosophies of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Proudhon, and particu- 
larly Hegel, who became the idol of the Westerners. The intel- 
lectual fever of the middle of the nineteenth century brought 
forth a series of brilliant scholars, whose names, with a few excep- 
tions, alas, mean little to western readers. Suffice it to mention 
Aksakov, Zabelin, or I. Belyayev, the last named being known 
for his investigations in earlier periods of Moscow, chiefly con- 
cerning the peasant problem, communal landownership, and 
conditions of the Slavic tribes before the coming of the Varan- 
gians; or Kavelin and Dmitriyev, later to be followed by the pro- 
lific scholar, A. Pypin, noted for his studies in recent Russian 
political and social history, Russian Masonry, and Slavic litera- 
ture; or V. Sergeyevich, the distinguished student in legal his- 
tory, whose Antiquities of Russian law remains to this day a 
monument to scholarship; or B. Chicherin, eminent jurist and 
philosopher, whose chief contribution was in the field of Russian 
local government of the eighteenth century. The list could be 
lengthened indefinitely, but the limited scope of this study does 
not permit a detailed account of this period of “storm and 
stress” in Russian histgry. Since this survey can include only 
the pillars of modern historiography, produced by the intel- 
lectual fermentation of the time, we shall now consider the most 
imposing one, namely, that of Solovyev. 

Sergey Mikhailovich Solovyev (1820-79) came at a time when 
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Russian historiography was in need of a writer who could amal- 
gamate all divergent theories accumulated through several pre- 
ceding decades into a single work. This was not a task for one 
man, but Solovyev took upon himself the burden and carried 
it an almost unbelievable distance. 

As lecturer and writer Solovyev stood forth as a determined 
opponent of “periods” in Russian history, whether “appa- 
nage,” ““Mongolian,”’ orany other. All “‘periods,” he maintained, 
were wrong, misleading, and obscured the organic unity of 
events. Former historical writing, with its “epochs’’ loosely 
hanging in the air and artificially fitted side by side, had to be 
abandoned; the historian was compelled to embrace the past in 
its entirety and only for convenience to divide it into “stages of 
development.” With such a design Solovyev set to re-write his- 
tory, and in 1851 there appeared the first volume of his famous 
History of Russia. During the next twenty-seven years, each 
year, there followed volume after volume, twenty-nine alto- 
gether, ending with the date 1774." His original project was to 
lead up to the nineteenth century, which would have required 
at least six more volumes; death prevented the plan from being 
completed, interrupting the author in the middle of a sentence. 

The entire work of Solovyev is based exclusively on archival 
material, most of which was new. This work should be consid- 
ered an encyclopedia of national history rather than a mere his- 
tory. In this fact lies its merit as well as its weakness. One of 
its shortcomings is that, notwithstanding the author’s insistence 
upon “organic unity,” his twenty-nine volumes is an Everest of 
historical material, mounted with Hegelian design without be- 
ing properly digested. In this respect Solovyev was right when 
he considered his work only a tool for later scholars: it still 
offers sufficient raw material to be well worth consulting on 
many occasions. Solovyev did not possess a speculative mind; 
whatever was obscure he omitted, never indulging in hypotheti- 


18S. M. Solovyev, Istoriya Rossii s drevneyshikh vremyen {History of Russia from the 
earliest times], (29 vols.; St. Petersburg, 1897); Histoire de Russie, tr. of the abridged 
one-volume edition (Paris, 1879); Geschichte des Falles von Polen, tr. by J. Spirer, 
(Gotha, 1865); Imperator Aleksandr I. Politika-diplomatiya [Political and diplomatic 
history of Alexander I], (St. Petersburg, 1877). 
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cal interpretations. This is the main reason, says Klyuchevsky, 
for Solovyev’s history having so little “learned trash,”’ and for 
the author having been labeled a “dry historian.” Solovyev had 
neither the literary gift of Klyuchevsky nor time to be con- 
cerned about style; he was occupied with “pick-and-shovel”’ 
work rather than beauty. Otherwise, how could he have pro- 
duced a twenty-nine volume history, not to mention other 
works? He left a mass of raw material with its numerous threads 
loosely hanging. It was the task of his pupil and successor, Klyu- 
chevsky, to weave these threads together into a beautiful em- 
broidery which was the height of historical writing, a summary 
of all the efforts beginning with Tatishchev in the eighteenth 
century. 

Vasily Osipovich Klyuchevsky (1841-1911) is the logical suc- 
cessor of Solovyev, whose pupil he had been at the University of 
Moscow.'® It is from his teacher that Klyuchevsky inherited his 
broad vision of history, the mastery of sources, and a sense of 
purpose in historical process that did not permit of an aimless 
flow of events. His wide grasp of historical process and his cul- 
tural knowledge are most notable. He was an active member of 
the Moscow Archeological Society. In 1900 he consented, after 
continuous and persistent pressure, to lecture at the School of 
Fine Arts, where he remained to his last days. His speeches on 
Pushkin, Lermontov, and Fonvizin, later published in the form 
of essays, prove his excellent knowledge of literature; and his 
Course of Russian history, delivered at the University of Mos- 
cow, is not only proof of an amazing genius for presenting syn- 
thetic history but also a monument to Russian letters. 

Klyuchevsky came at a time when Slavophilism, Hegelian- 
ism, and imported German idealism were beginning to fade; the 
old feudal order was definitely passing away, and a new Russia 


16 V. O. Klyuchevsky, A history of Russia, tr. by C. J. Hogarth (5 vols.; London, 
1911-31); Istoriya soslovy v Rossii [A history of classes in Russia], (Moscow, 1913); 
Skazaniya inostrantsev 0 Moskovskom gosudarstvye [Narratives of foreigners concerning 
the Muscovite State], (Moscow, 1886); Russky rubl XVI-XVIII v. v ego otnoshenii k 
nyneshnemu |The Russian ruble of the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries in relation 
to the present one], (Moscow, 1884); Boyarskaya Duma drerney Rusi |The Boyar Coun- 
cil of early Rus], (Moscow, 1883). 
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was appearing everywhere. The advantage of being able to 
look at schools which have flourished and gone is quite evident, 
and Klyuchevsky made the best of his time. In his work he con- 
sidered the past ten centuries of Russia horizontally: the bot- 
tom, the “dark” peasant masses; the top, the gentry nurtured 
physically by the masses and intellectually by French culture; 
while between them were the other classes depending on both. 
These social layers were antagonistic or allied, as circumstance 
dictated. Throughout the entire process of social formation 
there runs the concrete factor—strife for national unity, nation- 
al defense, longing for cultural development and economic secur- 
ity. These are the factors that make the narrative systematic, 
unique, and purposeful. Klyuchevsky never approached any 
past event with the lance of a cold logician-scientist, but rather 
as a keen psychologist; he sensed the past with his rich soul, 
though never was he diverted by an inflamed imagination. 
Therefore his generalizations are usually sound, his interpreta- 
tion of characters emerge from the depth of history clothed in 
flesh and blood, while the whole process of historical develop- 
ment becomes a unique, vivid picture. His striking feature is his 
harmonization of the rare qualities of an erudite historian, a 
sociologist, an artist, and a teacher. 

No history devoted so much space to the peasant problem. 
The peasant of Kievan Russia—the peasant frontiersman, 
tradesman, and tiller of the soil—whether free or enslaved in 
the fields or in the factory, under the burden of heavy taxes, 
submissive and downtrodden at the feet of his master or awak- 
ened, in the true spirit of his frontier ancestors of the wide plains 
of Russia—great and terrible—this peasant finds paramount 
place in his history. Klyuchevsky realized that it is only by the 
systematic analysis of the peasant and the agrarian problem 
that Russian history will be fully appreciated. 

Though Klyuchevsky left Solovyev, his teacher, far behind, 
he greatly revered him. Solovyev, like Buckle, emphasized the 
influence of “spiritual forces” upon history, while his pupil 
Klyuchevsky turned more to political, social, and economic 
forces. Among the works of this nature there are distinguished 
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the study of the council of boyars, which remains a classic piece 
of historical literature; his study of the value of the ruble from 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth century; and, finally, his essay 
on the origin of serfdom, a reply to J. Engelmann’s book, Die 
Leibeigenschaft in Russland, in which he proved that debt was 
the chief cause of the establishment of serfdom, a view now gen- 
erally accepted by the majority of historians. 

Klyuchevsky destroyed many bright pictures of the past, 
notably those held by the Slavophiles. For instance, the Slavo- 
philes were always fond of pointing out that in the older days 
Russia was governed by a limited monarch, the agency to limit 
his powers being the national assembly (zemsky sobor). Klyu- 
chevsky thoroughly exploded that theory, proving that the as- 
sembly never constituted any limitation upon the monarch’s 
powers, for the simple reason that it never represented an elec- 
tive body but was appointed by no other than the sovereign 
himself. The origin of the autocratic state and the rise of the 
military landowning gentry Klyuchevsky masterfully explained 
chiefly by two factors: continuous territorial expansion and the 
urgent necessity to defend the frontiers of the wide-flung state. 
Precisely the same motives dictated the reforms of Peter I: na- 
tional defense and the heavy sacrifices the masses were to pay 
for these reforms. These are described by Klyuchevsky, to the 
delight of the Slavophiles, in the most unsparing colors. But 
there are pages which would equally delight the Westerners: 
descriptions of the ruthless, shallow dynastic struggles, oppres- 
sion, and exploitation of the peasant in a truly Asiatic manner, 
with little concern for individual rights. The reason for the 
mutual satisfaction in both camps is that Klyuchevsky never 
wrote patriotic history though he himself was a Russian from 
tip to toe. He hated national glorification no less than national 
debasement. He felt with an equal sting of conscience the heart- 
rending ruthlessness of Ivan the Terrible and of Peter the 
Great, the stupidity of boyar pettiness, the snobbery and class- 
selfishness of the later refined gentry, and the brutality and 
blind hatred toward every form of social discipline on the part 
of the peasants. But Klyuchevsky also understood the Russian 
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character, saw the causes lying behind the blood-stained pages 
of the past, and therefore was able to draw wholesome lessons 
from national history, not embittered and distorted ideas. It 
seems as if Klyuchevsky always bore in mind the words of 
Dostoyevsky: “Judge the Russian people not by the degrading 
sins which it often commits but by the great and holy things to 
which, in the midst of its degradation, it constantly aspires. 
.... Judge the people not by what it is but by what it would 
like to become.” 

The list of nineteenth-century historians would be incomplete 
without the name of Bestuzhev-Ryumin. Konstantin Nikolaye- 
vich Bestuzhev-Ryumin (1829-97), the pupil of Pogodin, Granov- 
sky, and Solovyev and a great admirer of Karamzin, was among 
the first to steer an independent course in the stormy sea cre- 
ated by the Slavophiles and Westerners of the forties.’ He was 
more of a critic than a historian, more of an eclectic idealist than 
an original thinker, an observer rather than a warrior, therefore 
a less colorful figure than his teachers; conservative, noncom- 
mittal, scholastically sterile, adhering to no particular school, he 
naturally left only a few notable students. Of noble birth and 
refined education, Bestuzhev-Ryumin came into academic life 
with impressive intellectual baggage, though, as he himself ad- 
mitted, it was “‘chaotic,” or, in the words of Pushkin, he had 
learned “something and somehow.” His knowledge was not 
limited to history alone but embraced the fine arts, literature, 
theology, and philosophy; and he possessed no meager know!- 
edge of the Russian Chronicles. 

As a professor of the University of St. Petersburg and a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences, Bestuzhev-Ryumin always 
maintained that the historian must be impartial, giving nothing 
but facts. This principle he particularly applied to students, a 
device by which, as Platonov tells us, every pupil was consid- 
ered an offshoot with its own root, which must not be hindered 


17K. N. Bestuzhev-Ryumin, Biografii i kharakteristiki [Biographies and character- 
istics], (St. Petersburg, 1882); Russkaya istoriya [Russian history], (St. Petersburg, 
1872); Geschichte Russlands, tr. by T. Schiemann (Mitau, 1877); O tom, kak roslo Mos- 
kovskoye knyazhestvo i sdelalos russkim tsarstvom [How the Muscovy Principality grew 
and became a Russian state], (St. Petersburg, 1866). 
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from growing. This impartiality led at times to incidents not 
much in favor of Bestuzhev-Ryumin and indicates how danger- 
ous impartiality can become when applied without a sense of 
humor. Bestuzhev-Ryumin was a true product of the early 
Germanic school of Schlézer, where authenticity and unbiased 
statement were placed before all else. Before him “every bird 
lay unfeathered.” Is there any wonder that Bestuzhev-Ryumin 
was overshadowed by such a giant as Solovyev and artist as 
Klyuchevsky? Today he is a half-forgotten man except as an 
object of curiosity for the student of Russian historiography. 
To him, however, the student must pay due tribute for his ad- 
mirable collection of essays on a number of eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century Russian historians and for his scholarly analysis 
of the Chronicles. His History of Russia (in two volumes), lead- 
ing up to the death of Ivan IV, is the incomplete work which he 
had planned to bring up to date. He also translated Henry T. 
Buckle’s History of civilization in England. 

Among the “old guardsmen” and pupils of Bestuzhev-Ryu- 
min, lately passed away, stands out Sergey Feodorovich Platonov 
(1861—1933).!5 Grandson of a serf and tutor of the royal heirs, 
Platonov, by his persistent energy and religious reverence for 
his country’s past, gained the rank of high scholarship. His 
main study, The time of troubles, stands as the single work of its 
kind in the mastery of sources and presentation and in its sound 
conclusions. With genuine talent and Olympian patience Plato- 
nov examined practically all sources pertaining to this most 
complicated period in Russian history, selecting a few amid the 
numerous biased presentations of chroniclers and other writers 
and presenting the notable developments in a most dispassion- 
ate way. Nothing escaped his vigilant eye, and a concatenated 
picture of all forces lying behind the whole social and political 
catastrophe with all their consequences is masterfully presented. 

18S, F. Platonov, Ocherki po istorii smuty » Moskovskom gosudarstrye [An outline of 
the history of troubles in the Muscovite state], (St. Petersburg, 1899) ; Lektsii po russkoy 
istorii [Lectures on Russian history], (St. Petersburg, 1899); Boris Godunov (Petrograd, 
1921); Ivan Grozny [Ivan the Terrible], (Berlin, 1924); Histoire de la Russie des origines 
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Particular attention was given to the tense class struggle, the 
old boyar class and rising nobility created by Ivan IV, the urban 
and rural classes with their interlocking interest, now coinciding, 
now in sharp conflict. 

Platonov was sane, well-balanced, reserved, and opposed to 
the recent materialistic interpretations of history. It is not sur- 
prising that he found life uncomfortable during his last years. 
Yet he refused to leave his native land, and remained loyal to 
his position as director of the library at the Academy of Sci- 
ences, which he was forced to resign shortly before his death on 
a charge of concealing some forbidden documents. He was ex- 
iled to Samara, where he died in great want in 1933. 

Among the few survivors of the “‘old guard,” students of 
Solovyev and Klyuchevsky, is Pavel Nikolayevich Milyukov 
(1859 ), ardent westerner in the more modern sense, editor, 
lecturer, statesman, and author of a notable general history of 
Russia.'*® His first work, which assured him a wide reputation 
as a historian, was his master’s thesis, The economic state of 
Russia in the first quarter of the eighteenth century and the reform 
of Peter the Great. Later works, such as h’s Questions concerning 
philosophy and psychology and his Decay of Slavophilism, proved 
him to be the most eminent living authority on Slavophilism. 
His work entitled Main currents in Russian historical thought 
is among the best studies in Russian historiography. It is un- 
fortunate that the work was never completed; the first volume 
ends with Chaadayev and the influence of Schelling on Russian 
historical writing. Aside from its thoroughness, the greatest 
merit of this book lies in the fact that it destroyed, once and for 
all, the legend of Karamzin as the founder of modern Russian 
historiography. 

Milyukov’s greatest work is his Studies in the history of Rus- 





19P. N. Milyukov, Gosudarstvennoye khozyaystvo v Rossii v pervoy chetverti XVIII 
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Glavniye techeniya russkoy istoricheskoy mysli [Main currents in Russian historical 
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sian culture. This is neither a chronological nor a “‘scientific”’ 
piece of work in an orthodox sense; yet it is refreshing because 
of its scope, its critical, realistic vision, and its uniqueness. It 
is an excellent supplement to Klyuchevsky’s History of Russia; 
the two should be read together since Milyukov fills in exactly 
those gaps which Klyuchevsky leaves. The first volume of 
Milyukov takes up the problems of population, economic con- 
ditions, and development of political ideas. He shows most con- 
vincingly the total bankruptcy of the landed gentry because of 
its inability to adjust itself to the period following the reforms 
of 1861 and the rising capitalistic form of production. After dis- 
cussing the underlying causes of Russian cultural backwardness, 
he concludes that the task of the future for Russia consists not 
in overestimating her archeological remains of antique times, of 
which, it may be added, Milyukov has no high opinion, but in 
exerting all efforts for the building-up of new cultural traditions 
in accordance with the social and political ideals of modern 
times. 

The second volume is devoted to the church, sectarianism, 
and education, or, as the author says, the “spiritual,” rather 
than the “‘material,”’ aspects of culture. Here Milyukov reaches 
even more startling conclusions. An elaborate description is 
given of the breach between the masses and the handful of in- 
telligentsia, first on religious grounds, later in other spheres. 
The urgent necessity to “‘catch up” with the west only widened 
this gap, since the vanguard of this force left the rear far be- 
hind. The chief cause for this lamentable state Milyukov seems 
to ascribe to Orthodoxy, which had failed to become a powerful 
cultural lever, like the Protestant church in Europe, particularly 
in England. Milyukov neatly summarizes the situation by 
stating that in England religion nourished the citizen, and that 
culture there developed along religious thought; hence the Eng- 
lishman is still religious. In France the situation was different: 
religion took a definitely hostile attitude toward the develop- 
ment of modern scientific and philosophical thinking, and the 
national mind developed without religion, in spite of its resist- 
ance; consequently, the Frenchman turned against religion. In 
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Russia Orthodoxy did neither one nor the other: it failed to 
keep pace with cultural development, and it did not establish 
an Inquisition; therefore the Russian intelligentsia became tra- 
ditionally indifferent toward any religion. 

The third volume discusses “Nationalism and public opin- 
ion,” devoting a great deal of space to the archaic semi-oriental 
political ideology of Old Muscovy, which was eventually forced 
to clash with the incoming western ideas. The second part of 
this volume begins with the reforms of Peter, the rise of the 
modern intelligentsia, and its first encounters with the govern- 
ment. The conclusion one draws after a careful examination of 
Milyukov’s thesis is that the future of Russia depends on the 
success of her adaptability to the course of western civilization. 
This process, begun in the seventeenth century, will proceed in 
spite of the frequent opposition it is bound to face, since it will 
be aided by the economic and political aggression of western 
Europe. Lately Professor Milyukov has undertaken a revision 
of his Studies, and to date the first part of the first volume, and 
all of the second and third, have appeared. The political activ- 
ities into which he plunged at the beginning of the twentieth 
century occupy much of his time. It is to be regretted that his 
energy is so largely directed to other channels; Russia has few 
scholars like Milyukov, and his frequent absence from their 
ranks is keenly felt by many students of history. 

The peasant question in Russian history was always a vital 
problem around which revolved many national issues. Strange- 
ly enough, it never received the attention it deserved from his- 
torians. Kostomarov, it is true, displayed considerable interest 
in it, but limited himself chiefly to the Ukrainian question, 
which he approached with a touch of dilettante romanticism. 
Klyuchevsky made considerable advance in the study of the 
land problem, but this constituted a part of his general course. 
The first man to undertake a special study of the peasant class in 
Russia was Vasily Ivanovich Semevsky (1848-1916).?° This re- 

20 V. I. Semevsky, Krestyane v tsarstvovaniye Imperatritsy Ekateriny II [Peasants dur- 
ing the reign of Empress Catherine II], (2 vols.; St. Petersburg, 1903); Krestyansky 
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markable student, pioneer, and eminent authority on the his- 
tory of the peasant, branded by his bigoted faculiy colleagues as 
a “dangerous radical,” and lately bespattered by pseudo- 
Marxian epigone writers who have labeled him the “petty 
bourgeois lacking a knowledge of Marxian dialectic,” deserves 
a more sympathetic word. 

Regardless of opinions concerning Semevsky, his work will re- 
main the greatest contribution to the agrarian history of Rus- 
sia. It is unfortunate, indeed, that his works are unavailable in 
other languages. In 1868 Semevsky entered the University of 
St. Petersburg, devoting himself to the study of history and social 
work among peasants, whose economic problems became an ob- 
ject of absorbing interest to him for the rest of his life. “It is 
high time,” he wrote in 1881, “for our agrarian country, which 
has been maintained for a thousand years almost exclusively at 
the expense of the peasant, to pay due tribute to the class to 
which we owe everything.”” Semevsky devoted ten years to his 
master’s thesis, which he presented in 1881, and revised and 
published it in two volumes in 1903, under the title Peasants 
during the reign of Empress Catherine II. For the first time there 
was revealed to the public a subject which, until 1861, had been 
banned and was later feared by scholars because of its complex 
nature. The warmest sympathy with the peasant did not hinder 
the author from producing a work of singular merit, demonstrat- 
ing not only a stupendous knowledge of archival material but 
the talent of absorbing and properly interpreting sources. 

In 1888 Semevsky’s second important work appeared, The 
peasant question in Russia in the eighteenth and first half of the 
nineteenth centuries, which is a continuation of his previous 
study. In a short review an appraisal of this work is impossible: 
it is an exhaustive, classic study, not likely to be enriched by fu- 
ture investigations. Every aspect of this problem—legal, politi- 
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cal, social, and economic—is thoroughly analyzed. The author’s 
conclusion is that emancipation of the peasants was prepared 
not by the upper hierarchy in the capital but by pressure of the 
masses in co-operation with the liberal intelligentsia; if, at last 
in 1861, the reforms proved inadequate, as he later tried to show, 
it was because of unwillingness on the part of the government to 
carry the program to its logical end. It may be of interest to 
note that in this, as well as in all his later works, Semevsky ex- 
pressed his approval of communal landownership, the abolition 
of which he thought would mean nothing less than economic 
ruin for the peasants. 

For a long time Semevsky’s attention was focused on Siberia, 
where he went in 1891 to study the labor question in the gold- 
mining industry. His wide travels and personal acquaintance 
with conditions, as well as the use of archival material, enabled 
him to publish in 1898 a two-volume work entitled Laborers in 
the Siberian gold-mining industry, a study equal in its thorough- 
ness to all previous works. The following years he turned his 
attention to the liberal movement in Russia, and in 1909 pub- 
lished Political and social ideas of the Decembrists. For the first 
time the Decembrist movement was studied critically. The 
casual treatment of the subject by the court historians, Bogda- 
novich and Shilder, by the “Westerner,” Pypin, and even by the 
more conscientious work of Dovnar-Zapolsky were overshad- 
owed by this book. Semevsky traced the rise of the Decembrist 
ideas from their earliest possible source in the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the increasing demand for liberal reforms which cul- 
minated in the first quarter of the nineteenth century in the 
Decembrist movement. The author, however, did not deal with 
the organization of the secret societies or with the uprising it- 
self: he limited his subject to the social and political origins of 
the movement. 

Aside from these works, Semevsky contributed numerous 
articles to various magazines, most of which deserve wider pub- 
licity and point to the urgent advisability of having his entire 
works collected for publication at the earliest possible time. In 
1913 he became editor of a well-known magazine Golos minuv- 
shego [Voice of the past], an ambition he had dreamed of for 
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many years; but death prevented his developing the editorial 
work to the extent he had hoped. 

Russian historical writing was predominantly Great Russian, 
and therefore bore a distinct “Moscow mark.”’ Only a few, in- 
deed, endeavored to prove that not all roads led to Moscow. 
Among the early “federalists” who rebelled against northern 
particularism was Nikolai Ivanovich Kostomarov (1817-85). 
His interpretation was that later accepted by historians of the 
national minorities, namely, that the historical process in Rus- 
sia was of a centripetal nature and that therefore more attention 
should be given to nationalities other than the Great Russian. 
Moreover, he insisted that the role of the state was being over- 
emphasized while the masses were overlooked. This brought 
upon him the wrath of officialdom, the guns of the Slavophiles, 
and even the disfavor of the patriarch historian, Solovyev him- 
self. Though Kostomarov enjoyed great popularity among his 
students, in 1862 he was forced to resign on the charge of politi- 
cal “unreliability.” 

Kostomarov’s chief works are devoted to the Ukrainian peo- 
ple, their struggle for independence against autocratic Moscow 
and aristocratic, Catholic Poland.” He emphasized ethno- 
graphic, rather than economic, history. In his work are many 
errors, chiefly due to his varied activities, which allowed him in- 
sufficient time for thorough study, a fact that gave his oppo- 
nents ground for labeling his work as superficial. A greater sin 
of Kostomarov was his too romantic interpretation of historical 
characters, of whom he was fond and about whom, therefore, he 
was at times overenthusiastic. His chief contribution was not 
so much in his works as in the awakening of interest in Ukrain- 
ian history, so sadly disregarded by Great Russian writers, since 
the country itself was largely considered as an annex to Mos- 
cow. 

The most notable figure among the “federalists” is unques- 
tionably that of Mikhail Sergeyevich Hrushevsky (1866—1934).”* 

2 N. I. Kostomarov, I storicheskiye monografii i izsledovaniya [Historical monographs 
and studies], (21 vols.; St. Petersburg, 1903-6). 

23M. S. Hrushevsky, Istoriya Ukrainy-Rusi [History of Ukrainian Russia], (9 vols.; 
Kiev-Lwéw, 1898-1928). 
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Hrushevsky was an eminent scholar and statesman; history to 
him was a weapon for defending his beliefs. But unlike others 
he never employed it for popular writing, propaganda pam- 
phlets, or romantic narrations, as did Kostomarov: his whole 
life was given for one cause—to erect for his people in the form 
of scholarly history a monument which could neither be over- 
looked nor overthrown by his northern opponents. His History 
of Ukrainian Russia is indeed a contribution toward which 
Great Russian historians are unable to remain indifferent. It is 
most unfortunate that the author, later distracted by the turbu- 
lent years of the revolutionary period, failed to complete this 
work, which he brought up only to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. These nine bulky volumes constitute not a mere record 
of wars in which the Ukrainian people had to withstand the 
brunt of the onslaught of both west and east, because their 
homeland served as the battleground for important historical 
conflicts; they devote considerable space to social, economic, 
and cultural history as well. 

Hrushevsky’s main thesis is that, by treating each national- 
ity—White Russian or Ukrainian—in a fashion which justly 
ascribes due credit to each, Russian history at large will gain 
rather than lose, for only in that case will the origins of Russia 
be fully appreciated, better understanding be achieved, and 
rabid ideas undermined. The realization of the successive de- 
velopment of earlier periods, embracing Kievan Russia, Lithu- 
ania, the Ukraine, and Poland, leading up to the rise of Moscow 
—not abruptly shifting, without proper explanation of political 
and economic cause, the center from Kiev to the north—will 
enrich the knowledge of both Great Russian and Ukrainian his- 
tory. 

Hrushevsky was not a narrow historian. He felt acutely that 
knowledge of political events alone will never be sufficient for 
an understanding of the past. Hence his devotion to various 
aspects of the cultural life of the south. He was interested in 
philology, economics, sociology, and natural sciences, contribut- 
ing countless articles in each field. His ceaseless political and 
literary activities, with all their adversities, hopes, and disap- 
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pointments, shattered the sturdy champion, revered as the 
pride of his people. In 1934, after the loss of his sight, he died in 
the Caucasus a total physical wreck. Hrushevsky left a literary 
heritage which, regardless of political feuds, will always have to 
be taken into consideration if one wishes to see Russian history in 
its entirety rather than as a series of episodic stages loosely re- 
volving around the Muscovite state. 

In the field of Russian historiography the name of Vladimir 
Stepanovich [konnikov (1841-1923) is the most eminent.” His 
four-volume work, entitled A study of Russian historiography, 
is not only a unique achievement in scholarship but a rare dem- 
onstration of the phenomenal knowledge of the author and his 
amazing capacity for combining great quantity with high accu- 
racy. Of his other works, there must be mentioned his mono- 
graph on Count N.S. Mordvinov, a study of the economic and 
political life of Russia in the early nineteenth century, and the 
annotated publication of documents pertaining to the peasant 
movement immediately following the Decembrist uprising in 
1825. 

In connection with the all-embracing national historical proc- 
ess outlined by earlier writers like Schlézer and Pogodin, or 
later by Klyuchevsky, Milyukov, or Hrushevsky, there must 
not be overlooked the name of Nikolai Pavlovich Pavlov-Sil- 
vansky (1869-1908), who broadened the field in a somewhat dif- 
ferent direction.” Pavlov-Silvansky destroyed the national 
shell in which many previous writers had placed the institution 
of serfdom. In his Feudalism in early Russia he introduced the 
logical theory that Russian serfdom was a typical phenomenon 
of the medieval structure of society, whether in Russia or in 
western Europe. Premature death prevented this talented 
young student from developing this thesis. All he had shown is 

2% V.S. Ikonnikov, Opyt russkoy istoriografii [A study of Russian historiography], 
(2 vols. in 4 books; Kiev, 1891-1908); Graf N. S. Mordvinov [Count N. S. Mordvinov], 
(St. Petersburg, 1873). 

2%*N. P. Pavlov-Silvansky, Gosudarevy-sluzhiliye lyudi; proiskhozhdenie russkogo 
dvoryanstva [The sovereign’s servant-men; the origin of the Russian nobility], (St. 


Petersburg, 1898); Feodalizm v drerney Rusti [Feudalism in early Rus], (St. Petersburg, 
1910). 
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the remarkable similarity between Russian and western feudal- 
ism in its legal aspects; social and economic aspects the author 
did not touch. He exploded the previously held theories that 
serfdom was a peculiarly national institution which had its ad- 
vantages unknown in the west. He also proved the unsound- 
ness of the official contention that all theories advanced by the 
Westerners for remedying the economic ills of Russia were inad- 
visable because they offered alien means not applicable to na- 
tional conditions. 

The later Marxian writers whole-heartedly accepted Pavlov- 
Silvansky’s theory, extending it to economic and political as- 
pects in general. Pavlov-Silvansky definitely proved, states 
Pokrovsky, that five hundred years ago Russia marched politi- 
cally in step with western Europe, and what had to die in west- 
ern Europe had also to die in eastern Europe; the only difference 
between the two was one of tempo. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century Russian historiog- 
raphy had sufficiently prepared the ground not only for a thor- 
ough scientific approach to national history but for a broader, 
universal conception. The works of Solovyev, Klyuchevsky, 
Milyukov, and Pavlov-Silvansky are landmarks indicating the 
evolution of historical writing. The climax came with the rise 
of the Marxian school, which further widened the conception of 
Pavlov-Silvansky, endeavoring to interpret the entire historical 
process in the light of universal economic developments by ap- 
plying the methods of dialectic materialism. G. V. Plekhanov 
(1857-1918) began the Marxian reinterpretation, though within 
the scope of cultural history. His History of Russian social 
thought represents one of the best of its kind. Unfortunately, the 
war interrupted his work, which ended perforce with the eight- 
eenth century. 

The father of the Marxian school was Mikhail Nikolayevich 
Pokrovsky (1868-1932).* As a pupil of Klyuchevsky and Vino- 


% M.N. Pokrovsky, Russkaya istoriya s drevneyshikh vremyen [Russian history from 
the earliest times], (5 vols.; Moscow, 1913-14; latest ed., Moscow, 1932-33); History 
of Russia, tr. by J. D. Clarkson (New York, 1931); Ocherk istorii russkoy kultury [An 
outline of the history of Russian culture], (2 vols.; Petrograd, 1923). 
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gradov at the University of Moscow, Pokrovsky received excel- 
lent training and very early proved not only a gifted historian 
but also one of those who vehemently refused to follow the beat- 
en paths of their predecessors. In history Pokrovsky saw one of 
the most effective branches of political sciences, and with char- 
acteristic vigor undertook the pioneering task of interpreting 
the whole of Russian history from a Marxian point of view, or, 
as he said, transforming it “from obscure literary form into a 
real, living, concrete fact.”” To Pokrovsky, Marxism was a 
means, not a dogma, an elastic weapon, not an inflexible pattern. 
No one before or after him has formulated the Marxian concep- 
tion as well as did Pokrovsky in his Russian history. Whether 
one agrees with the presentation of the author or not, one cannot 
deny his erudition and genuine talent; or, as a recent writer 
states, ““No future student of Russian history wil! be able to dis- 
pense with his works or find complete satisfaction in them.” 

Pokrovsky was a harsh critic, sparing no one. His acrid style 
made him a dangerous opponent; and after the Revolution 
many historians, some of them eminent figures, such as Plato- 
nov, Tarle, Lyubavsky, suffered from the lash of his tongue, his 
piercing pen, and his powerful political influence. Yet, at times 
he displayed surprising tolerance. “But what is one to do?”’ he 
remarked on one occasion. “Every historian depicts the side of 
the past which is visible to him; let others depict the other sides 
—in the whole you will have something more ‘many-sided.’ ”’ 
After 1917 Pokrovsky devoted much of his busy life to the es- 
tablishing of a Marxian school. He was founder of the Marxist 
historical society and its publication, [storik marksist; he edited 
various collections of archival material pertaining to the Puga- 
chev rebellion and to the Decembrist movement; he was also 
editor of the well-known periodical Krasny arkhiv. During his 
last years Pokrovsky was responsible for the undertaking of an 
elaborate publication of sources concerning Russian foreign pol- 
icy since 1878. Soviet Russia still lacks Pokrovsky’s equal, but 
he left a school of ardent followers who continue the work of 
their teacher and hope to rise to his eminence. 

However, late developments in Russia show that the disciples 
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of Pokrovsky are not entirely in agreement with their teacher. 
Pokrovsky’s interpretation of history, they begin to believe, is 
oversimplified and too schematic. “He saw tsarism as a static 
instrument of trade and capital,” reads a recent government 
decree, “not as Lenin, who viewed in tsarism, too, movement 
and development.” The demand for a livelier history, narrated 
chronologically and with emphasis upon historical characters, 
rather than economic aspects only, is the dominating motive of 
present-day Russia.” 


The future of Russian historiography is difficult to predict. 
One thing is clear: the nineteenth century and pre-revolutionary 
period of the twentieth century showed amazing progress both in 
regard to the publication of sources and in the writing of history. 
Study of the chronicles, such as that of Shakhmatov; intensive 
research in special periods of Russian history, such as the works 
of Platonov, Semevsky, or Hrushevsky, and, finally, the syn- 
thetic histories of Klyuchevsky, Milyukov, and Pokrovsky are 
indications of the tremendous advance which Russian historiog- 
raphy made during the last century. As to the future, it seems 
that, for a time at least, historical writing will be limited to the 
seeking of new interpretations of subjects already dealt with 
rather than the undertaking of original topics; or, as Chaadayev 
once said, “for the modern historian there was little left except 
to meditate over the accumulated material.” The history of our 
turbulent time is a subject for future historians; we can only aid 
them by assuming the role of the Geschichtssammler. Thus we 
begin again where the historian of the eighteenth century once 


started. 


Miami UNIVERSITY 


27 See N. Bukharin, ‘“‘Nuzhna li nam marksistskaya istoricheskaya nauka?”’ [Do we 
need a Marxist historical science?], Izvestiya, January 27, 1936, pp. 3-4. Also, A. 
Pankratova, “‘Za bolshevistskoye prepodavaniye istorii” [For a Bolshevist teaching of 
history], Bolshevik, December 15, 1934, pp. 32-51. 
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GOUVERNEUR MORRIS ON ROBESPIERRE 


HENRY BERTRAM HILL 


OUVERNEUR MORRIS was one of the most de- 
tached of American observers in the late eighteenth 
century, although this detachment often won for him 

from his contemporaries the title of aristocrat. At a time when 
many were sure that reason would dispel all evils and that 
democracy was the best of all possible governments, Morris 
was able to assume a more historical attitude in judging the 
events of his day. His philosophy of government was a kind of 
mixture of Montesquieu and Burke, for he felt that each state 
should be the product of its time and place, a product slowly 
achieved through the careful development of native traits and 
possibilities. 

The period when Gouverneur Morris was the minister of the 
United States to France well illustrates his objective viewpoint. 
It was a mission upon which he was never very happy, because 
not many months after his arrival in that country (February 3, 
1789) he again was accused of being in sympathy with the high- 
er classes, a charge that was true only so far as his private life 
and opinions were concerned. Morris’ official service in France 
coincided with the most tumultuous period of the French Revo- 
lution (1792-94)—at that time when its expressed ideals be- 
came more and more democratic and dogmatic, and hence more 
critical of men like Morris. He, in turn, became increasingly 
opposed to the trend of affairs in France, particularly after the 
imprisonment of the king (August 10, 1792); but he allowed 
neither his own inclinations nor current gossip to cloud his 
official dispatches. Notice, for example, his penetrating estima- 
tion of political conditions after the overthrow of the Girondins 
and the establishment of the Terror: 


The wiser part of those who are at the head of affairs are sensible that 
such severe measures [wholesale arrests and executions] must prove injurious, 
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and perhaps fatal; but they dare not appear as the advocates for the unfor- 
tunate, lest they should partake of their situation. Late experiments justify 
their apprehensions, and, if I may judge, the outs, who wish to be ins, will 
use this as a lever to overturn the power of their opponents; so that the general 
gaol delivery, if effected, will come from those who inveigh against, not from 
those who propose it.! 


The hitherto unpublished dispatch that follows this intro- 
duction is perhaps a better example of Morris’ insight. It is 
interesting to contrast it with the opinions of his successor. 
James Monroe, who arrived in Paris August 2, 1794. Nine days 
later he wrote a dispatch concerning the recent fall of Robespi- 
erre: 


That Robespierre and his associates merited their fate is a position to 
which every one assents. ... . It is generally agreed that, from the period of 
Danton’s fall, Robespierre had amassed in his own hands all the powers of the 
Government, and controlled every department in all its operations.” 


Monroe was completely taken in by the widespread propaganda 
of the Thermidorean reactionaries, the “green-eyed monster” 
characterization of Robespierre. For most historians this inter- 
pretation was generally believed to be correct; and it remained 
acceptable until, largely through the efforts of Albert Mathiez,’ 
the veil was not long ago removed. Although M. Mathiez 
would not have agreed with the charge of cowardice, nor would 
many other scholars, Gouverneur Morris saw, nevertheless, 
that Robespierre had complete control of neither France nor 
the Terror and that his fall from power was the result of de- 
liberately false accusations leveled against him by those most 
justly in fear of the guillotine. And these balanced judgments 
came from a man whom Monroe had considered too much in 
sympathy with the conservatives to be a worthy representative 
of the United States in France.‘ 


University or Kansas City 


! Morris to Jefferson, secretary of state, January 21, 1794, American state papers. 
Foreign relations (6 vols.; Washington, 1832-59), I, 402. 

2 Monroe to Edmund Randolph, secretary of state, August 11, 1794, ibid., I, 670. 

3 Best summarized in his La révolution frangaise (3 vols.; Paris, 1922-27). 


*C. D. Hazen, Contemporary American opinion of the French Revolution (Baltimore, 
1897), p. 59. 
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Dispatch from Gouverneur Morris to Edmund Randolph, 
secretary of state® 


Hamburg 24 January 1795° 
My DEAR Sir 

In my letter of the 18 of August I promised to give you informa- 
tion of the State of things in France should my return to America be 
delayed, but as no good opportunity presented itself I did not write, 
expecting that vessels in abundance would offer from this City. The 
cold has however shut up all navigation, and before it is opened any- 
thing I could say would be an old story. I shall therefore confine my- 
self to the simple observation, that if Robespierre had been possest 
of personal courage he was indubitably the master of France. In this 
case the want of personal consideration would have led him by an 
overbearing necessity which he himself was not fully aware of, to 
put the little prisoner’ on the throne of his forefathers. Connected 
with Robespierre’s fall is an observation which will not have escaped 
you viz, that the Comité de Salut public in the same breath with 
which they laid to his charge the many shocking murders committed 
by the Tribunal Revolutionaire complained that for a long time he 
had wholly absented himself from that Committee. And it so happens 
that the period of this absence complained of was most deeply marked 
by the blood of the innocent. You will having made this observation 
have been at a loss to conjecture why that band of assassins of which 
the Committee was composed was not speedily led to that scaffold 
which has so often exhibited the victims of their despotic barbarity. 
I will tell you then that there was throughout the Convention such a 
complicity in crime that the greater Culprits* found protection in the 
fears of the lesser. A day of final reckoning must come and as the 
French people enjoy more pleasure at the execution of a Convention- 
alist than from any other festival it is to be hoped that they will at 

length be offered up as expiatory sacrifices to justice and humanity. 

Adieu my dear Sir, I am very truly yours. 
Govuv! Morris. 


P.S. Ido not recollect having mentioned to you as I might have done 
in July and August last the determination to recal [sic] Fauchet® & Ce 
5 Manuscript dispatches, 3-B, duplicates, France, Gouv. Morris, October 20, 1793- 


January 2, 1795, 40-46, 1-9, department of state, Washington, pp. 207-8. This dis- 
patch is unnumbered, being the only entry for 1795. The original is missing. 


6 After Monroe was made minister to France, Morris spent several years visiting 
and traveling in Europe. 


7 The son and heir of the executed Louis XVI. 8 Fouché, Tallien, et al.? 
® French minister to the United States from February 24, 1794, to about June 1, 1795. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS IN 1621! 
C. H. McILWAIN 


clusively by its ‘‘timeliness,” but there are times when certain parts of 

the past have peculiar analogies with the present, and there never has 
been a place or a time where a careful study of the English constitutional 
struggles between 1603 and 1642 was more pertinent or more necessary than 
in America at this day. 

These seven magnificent volumes, which bring together for the first time 
all the hitherto unprinted journals thus far discovered of James’s third 
parliament, furnish the necessary basis for all future studies of one important 
stage in that remarkable constitutional development. They form one part 
of a much greater project undertaken some twenty years ago by Professor 
Notestein, to prepare the way “for a new study of parliament and of the 
constitutional significance of the period.”” The considerable portion of this 
great plan already accomplished—Commons debates for 1629, edited by Pro- 
fessors Notestein and Relf;? The journal of Sir Simonds D’Ewes from the 
beginning of the Long parliament to the opening of the trial of the Earl of Straf- 
ford in March, 1641, edited by Professor Notestein,’ these seven volumes of 
commons journals for the parliament of 1621; and Miss Relf’s volume of 
lords’ debates 1621-28, published by the Royal Historical Society*—justifies 
a student of English constitutional history in the belief that this series, when 


4 he value of a contribution to history should never be judged ex- 


1 Commons debates 1621. Edited by WALLACE NoTeEsTEIN, Yale University; FRANCES 
HeEtEN Re tr, Wells College; HartLey Simpson, Yale University. Vol. I, Introduction 
and index; Vol. II, The anonymous journal; Vol. III, The notes by Sir Thomas Barrington 
of the house of commons in 1621; Vol. IV, All the remarkable passages of the things done in 
the lower house of parliament, a diary by Jonn Pym; Vol. V, The Belasyse diary; Observa- 
tions at the parliament, by Joun Smytu of Nibley; Some observations and collections, 
made by Sir Toomas WentWorTH; Parliament notes, by Sir NATHANIEL Ricu; Vol. 
VI, The parliamentary notes of Sir Thomas Holland; Z diary, some notes by an unknown 
writer; Book of Committees; Notes of debate and procedure at the parliament, by Sir 
Cuar_Les Howarp; Selection from the historical collection of Robert Horn; The Minnesota 
manuscript; Excerpt from the Egerton MS. 2651; Book of orders; Vol. VII, Appendix A: 
Bills, Appendix B, Part 1: Schedules of grants; Part 2: Papers relating to grants; Ap- 
pendix C: Miscellany. (‘Yale historical publications. Manuscripts and edited texts,” 
Vol. XIV.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935. Pp. xxiv+343; 545; viii+473; 
448; 534; 482; xv+656. $35.00. 

* Minneapolis, 1921. * New Haven, 1923. * London, 1929. 
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complete, will be the most important contribution to any part of that history 
made in our time. If historical work may ever be spoken of as “‘definitive,”’ 
these precious journals (if all are edited as those already published have been) 
will fully merit that term. Future discoveries may, and probably will, make 
additions to this work; but they can only supplement—they are not likely to 
supersede it. 

In 1923 Professor Notestein indicated that the series would end at the year 
1642, when the English parliament “‘lost much of its character as an institu- 
tion rooted in the past.”” This would be an adequate reason for continuing the 
publication of D’Ewes’s Journal no farther than that year, if it were not 
pretty clear that parliament’s own realization of the loss of its traditional 
character did not come quite as soon or as suddenly as the loss itself. From 
1642 to about 1645 the debates still continue to throw a diminishing light 
backward on earlier parliamentary history. I should therefore hope the 
terminus ad quem might be put about 1645 instead of 1642. 

The parliament of 1621 covered by the present volumes is one of the most 
important of the stages in “the winning of the initiative by the House of 
Commons.” Questions of monopolies, monopolists. and corruptionists, with 
which it dealt, and the great matter of consent to taxations had, for the most 
part, come up before; but in this parliament of 1621 the commons, shocked 
and alarmed at the possible effect on their country and the Protestant 
religion of the Spanish match and the fatuous foreign policy of James, for the 
first time ventured to debate the great question of England’s foreign relations. 
In rebuking them for it, James, more suo, declared that their freedom of 
debate was no more than a royal concession, not their inheritance, and thus 
brought on one of the most momentous struggles in the whole history of 
modern constitutionalism. Every scrap of information concerning these vital 
debates is therefore precious; every word uttered is important; and the diaries 
here first printed add much to our previous knowledge. 

If we consider the parliament of 1621 from the point of view of general 
history, possibly the most important thing in it is the final scene when the 
famous declaration of the freedom of debate was adopted, the declaration 
which King James later in full council tore from the journal book. The notes 
of the debates preceding this famous resolution, now made available here for 
the first time, do not essentially alter the admirable account in Gardiner; but 
they do supply additional details of the greatest importance, and frequently 
give us the very words of the speakers, which otherwise we should not have 
known. The Old parliamentary history gives no reports of these debates. 
Cobbett’s Parliamentary history reports them but usually from a single 
source. In this collection five diaries are printed which cover the period of 
these debates. Unfortunately, both Pym’s and Wentworth’s notes break off 
before this period. But in the Belasyse diary, in Smyth’s, and in one anony- 
mous one, we have independent accounts in which important variations are 
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noted. These notes serve to heighten the impression obtained from the sources 
available before of the great reluctance on the part of the parliamentary 
leaders to oppose the king or trench on his prerogative. They are further evi- 
dence of the correctness of Gardiner’s contention that the inevitable constitu- 
tional changes of the seventeenth century might well have been obtained by 
peaceful means from kings less headstrong than James or Charles. What im- 
presses one in these important speeches on the freedom of debate is the great 
moderation of the speakers. In reading them over, one is conscious all the 
while that the words of the speakers fall far short of their thoughts, that they 
are constantly imposing a restraint on themselves under very great provoca- 
tion. These diaries strengthen the belief that the chief blame for the violence 
of the constitutional conflict lies not on those “‘fiery and popular spirits” in 
the house against whom James inveighed but on the king himself. 

The king’s attitude toward the house’s right of debate was probably never 
better expressed than in the words of Weston, chancellor of the exchequer, 
reported in one of the anonymous diaries for December 3, when he said: 
“It’s good when the king adviseth with his parliament of war but for the 
parliament to advise the king of war is presumptuous. It’s not enough to 
know what we ought to speak but we must also know what is fit for him to 
hear.”’ The reply of Sir Thomas Wentworth, though studiously moderate, 
shows how wide the gulf had become between this view and the one held by 
the house of commons: 

Remembering who gave me a tongue I cannot but afford it him when his cause is in 
hand. We may take great care not to displease his Majesty and yet (so far as we may) 
do that which shall be for the good of religion and the commonwealth. .. . . We are 
they that represent the great bulk of the commonwealth. 


“The king,” he adds, no doubt with Ferrer’s case of Henry VIII's reign in 
mind, “‘is never greater than in parliament.’ He closes with words of which 
the king’s favorite might have taken notice: ‘“There are some among us who 
act the devil’s part by making dissension between his Majesty and this 
House and laugh at it when it is done.” 

When the king’s answer to the commons’ petition for their liberty of de- 
bate was reported to the house, the Belasyse diary reports Sir Edward Coke's 
speech of December 15 in words to be found nowhere else: 

The libertie of everie Court is the Lawe of the Court. Magna Charta is called Charta 
libertatis quia liberos facit. I will not dispute with my Maister for his words, but when 
the kinge sayes he can not allowe our liberties of right, this strikes at the roote. Wee 
serve here for thousands and tenn thousands. 


This looks like a report more nearly verbatim than any we have known hither- 
to. The great influence of Coke over the house is made even more evident in 
these newly discovered diaries than it was known to be before. 

Although they involved no quarrel with the king, the attack on monopolies 
in the earlier part of the session is of great importance, as well as the investiga- 
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tion of judicial abuses. On both these matters the new diaries give us con- 
siderable new evidence. On the most important of these matters, however, 
the charges of corruption against Sir Francis Bacon, the lord chancellor, the 
commons wisely decided to let the decisive action be taken by the lords; 
therefore the diaries throw less new light on it than on some other matters. 

Probably the point on which they contribute most is the debate on Floyd's 
case, in which the commons took the initiative. Floyd, apparently, was an 
inoffensive old man, a catholic, in no way connected with the parliament, who 
had merely let fall some contemptuous remarks about the king’s daughter 
and her husband. 

The impression one gets in reading over these amazing debates is that the 
members of the house, unable to attack the king for his utterly fatuous policy 
in defense of his son-in-law, are here venting all their wrath on the head of this 
unfortunate and obscure victim. However that may be, the commons’ claim 
to jurisdiction over outsiders, made in this case under the pretext of privilege, 
is the most extensive and the least justifiable, perhaps, in all parliamentary 
history; and the far-fetched arguments brought forward in the debates in 
support of the claim are of great interest. One of the fullest and most valuable 
accounts of these debates is in Barrington’s diary, which has been hitherto 
unknown. On April 28 the house issued an order for the appearance of the 
warden of the fleet and ‘‘one Floud that Doctor Willet accuses to have 
sayed, Now goodman Palsegrave and goodwife Pallsegrave runn away, and 
that he ever lookt for that day.’”® ‘‘He is a dangerous fellow,”” Coke declared. 
*‘Lett us labor to punish all such offendors and to suppress such insolency as 
farr as we can find it in any who soever.””* Sir Robert Philips cried out: 

Lett him be carried from Westminster Hall with his face to the horses breich, with a 
paper to signify A popish wretch punished for depraveing his Majesty's children. And 
if we doe not punish such, in time we may crye Oh Lord it is to late. 

Str Tuomas Roe. To whipp him and to complain first to the Lords because else 
illicitum quia ther prisoner. 

Sm Duptey Diaas.... . Lett him be whipt through the streetes and that to testy- 
fye to all the world our affection to her and hers, and this to signify to the Lords that 
theay may have part of this honor. 

Sir Francis Kiniston. This house is an Idea of the Celestiall court of Judgment. 
Applyes that Reg i m en to him aqua et panis afflictionis sie Turri Londoniensi hic. 

Str Georce More. We may enlarge and make presidents. Lett us make this in- 
comparably wicked man an example to all others. Lett us whipp him first, and then 
leave him to the Lords for greater punishment. 

Mr. Wuittson pro Pinguare hispanensi, vzt. hott Bacon dropt on him at every 6 
lashes. 

Mr. Rartnsrorp. No corporall punishment of the whipp, but to lett him pay 10001. 
to the warrs of the Palatinate. 

Mr. Neate. The Tower first, and then the Lords to have him to prosecute. 


5 Commons debates 1621, III, 109. 6 Tbid., p. 117. 
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Str Francis Seamour. To have him goe from Westminster with his dublett of, 
and to have as many lashes as beades. 

Mr. Satter. To be whippt, lye in little ease, and then leave him to the Lords with 
him. 

Sir Epwarp Gries. The pillery with a paper, then stript, and to have the beades 
and the Fryars girdle, and as many stripes as beades, first at Westminster then at the 
Court, then tot at Temple. And not to take him from the Fleete till the Lords 


please... .. 
Sir James Parret. For banishment... . . 
Sir Francis Darcy. To bore him through the toung, and the pillery. . .. . 


Str GeorGE GorernG. At the Massacre at Valteline one sett on an Ass with his 
tayle in his hand, with his chapps cutt of and his eares; so this man, but insteade of 
theis a halter and hange him. 

Mr. Sauissury. This man hath sayd he would no more care to sware on a bible 
then on a doggs tayle, ergo to punish him for blasphemy and allso for offending against 
the Lords anointed. ... . 

Str Tuomas Wayman. To have him whipt, and then shew his papers, and doubts 
not but we may find cause to hang him. 

Sir Joun Straneways. II] words merritt blowes, ergo stripes, pillery; and after con- 
sider the further desert; and lett us create a president if none be present. 

Str Epwarp Warper. To retourne him to the dungeon in the fleete. Then whipt 
with as many stripes as the Lady is old. 

Str Gye Pats. Whipt with his beades with him. Eliz. 13, he might forfeite all his 
estate upon a premunire for his beades. 

Mr. ANGELL. Whipping, paper on his forhead. Gagg in his mouth that he may not 
crye to have any man pitty him. ... . 

Sir Richarp Wyman. Barefoote and barelegged, and the rest ut ante... .. 

Sir Henry Anperson. Only paper, and brand of a popish King, ride backward, 
naked above the waste, and the beads and trumpery aboute him, and the apprentices 
whoope at him if theay will.’ 


It requires such touches as these, many of which are to be found in no 
other diary than this, to appreciate the extraordinary state of mind existing 
in the commons in 1621, and no doubt among the people as well. Such 
fantastic, cruel, and absurd proposals as many of these, totally unwarranted 
in law and beyond the competence of the house, furnish concrete proof of the 
deadly fear of the counter-reformation which was sweeping over England at 
this time. I know of nothing quite like it in English history except the hysteria 
at the time of the Popish Plot. Nothing less than this, coupled with a feeling 
of complete frustration arising out of the king’s flabby foreign policy and his 
truckling to Spain, could have led able men and trained lawyers to propose 
measures so flagrantly illegal against Floyd, a person of no consequence and 
no danger whatever to the state. Reports like these of Barrington’s, un- 
usually vivid, hurried, and disjointed as they are, may in no way change the 
accepted view of the historical development of the time, but they do supply 


7 Tbid., pp. 123-26. 
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new and invaluable evidence of the emotions which alone make that develop- 
ment explicable. It is fully as important for the historian to understand why 
things happen as to know how they happen. For the former, nothing brought 
to light in recent years serves so well as these diaries, hitherto unpublished 
and, in some cases, unused. 

Among the members of the house in 1621, there were some who did not 
lose their heads, and there were others whose remarks show that they knew 
their proposals for Floyd’s punishment had no warrant in law. Barrington’s 
notes bring out both of these points clearly. From the beginning Sir Edwin 
Sandys had been opposed to this madness. On May 1 he said: 

See the authority of punishing, our owne or the Lords. We should not trouble them 
too much, quia theay may dispatch that we have allready preferred to them. @ly, The 
cause of his punishment, and in considering of it lett us not touch on religion quia tum 
Martirum aut Confessorem facimus. 3ly, The manner of his punishment, it must be 
proportionable to his fault. He is a gentleman, lett him not be whipt till degraded. 
Corpus liberi hominis flagris ne caedatur. And torturing is unlawfull on the rack for a 
knight and so a Lord. As good cause hath bredd a badd president. Lett us not be so 
overcaryed with affection as that we punish illegally and irregulerly. 


The next day he added, 

I am sorry that we have so many unhappy diversions; dayly, we are diverted by 
motions rather springing from passion then iudgment. All the world never will call a 
man to answer as a delinquent unless he be charged with somm crime worthy of it. 
Lett us looke if either in Patent or execution he be faulty; and then proceed impartyally 
if he deserve censure, and if otherwise lett us leave theis fruitless Questions. 


There are few more interesting cases than this of a parliament swept away 
by the passion of a moment into an indefensible position. When the members 
“ame to their senses, the house could only retreat, saving what dignity it 
could. “I will never give my voyce to acknowledg an error to be in this 
iudicature,” cried Sir George Moore; but Wentworth’s words, as reported by 
Barrington, probably better represented the view of the majority: 

We see 13 E. 3 that the whole parliament may err; and Moyses in zeale when he 
brake the Tables of Stone went farr. If the King thinke it not iust that is donn, the 
suite is not so fitt. Therefor the course of a lawe for his punishment is the best way, for 
that Confirms owr sentence and is a very iust way, and tis better to acknowledg that 
we have trod awrye then obstinately to persist. 


Floyd’s case may not be the most important of the transactions of this 
parliament, but it is very important; and there is no better index of con- 
temporary feeling. I have used it, therefore, as one concrete example of the 
general importance of these journals as a historical source. For this, Pym’s 
diary or Wentworth’s might have been chosen instead of Barrington’s. No 
future biographer of Pym or Wentworth can neglect these, but for the purpose 
in hand the rougher, running notes of Barrington seemed better. 

There are about a dozen of these diaries, some of them carefully re-written 
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afterward, as Pym’s was; others hastily scribbled on bits of paper held on the 
knees of the diarists, and differing widely in historical value and the length 
of time covered, from the brief fragment of a page or two, taken from the 
Egerton manuscripts, to the notes of Sir Thomas Barrington, which fill an 
entire volume, or the anonymous work of another diarist, which fills a 
second. Among them is a set of notes for part of the parliament, attributed by 
the editors to Sir Thomas Wentworth, which display in a most interesting 
way the well-known characteristics of that remarkable man. There are notes 
by Sir Thomas Belasyse extending to about two hundred and fifty pages, of 
John Smyth of Nibley only a little shorter, of Sir Thomas Holland, Sir 
Nathaniel Rich, and other note-takers known and unknown. None of these 
diaries has been printed before, and in the introductory volume the editors 
have collected everything known about the manuscripts and much about their 
authors. Treatment of the general historical significance of the debates dis- 
closed in these notes they have properly decided to postpone, to be included 
in the introduction to the diaries of James’s last parliament, because of the 
similarity of the constitutional questions debated in beth parliaments. 

In some ways the most valuable of these diaries—and in many ways the 
most interesting—is the one written by John Pym, printed here for the first 
time, which fills one entire volume of four hundred and fifty pages. This diary, 
even if anonymous, would be of the greatest importance; but its importance 
is heightened if Pym wrote it. The editors, from internal evidence, seem to 
me to have established Pym’s authorship beyond a reasonable doubt; and 
they have done much more than that—for they have shown, not merely that 
this diary is his, but that another important one for James’s last parliament, 
to be published later, was also written by him. Nor is this all. By the same 
kind of evidence they have proved conclusively that the manuscript edited 
by Gardiner in 1873 for the Camden Society as Debates in the house of commons 
in 1625, on which so much of our knowledge of Charles’s first parliament is 
based, must have been by the same author as the other two, and is therefore 
Pym’s likewise. Gardiner was aware of the fact that the writer of his manu- 
script had also written a diary of the parliament of 1624 now in the British 
Museum, but he hazards no guess as to who the author was, and says nothing 
of this 1621 diary. 

Hardly secondary in importance to the added information afforded in these 
diaries of 1621 concerning the struggle for freedom of debate is their value for 
the history of the growth of parliamentary procedure in its most critical 
period. The effectiveness, for example, of that remarkable expedient, the 
committee of the whole, is illustrated nowhere better in its earlier develop- 
ment than in this parliament of 1621. These accounts of the doings of the 
house day by day, often in the very words used, are valuable supplements to 
the treatises of Hakewill and Elsynge and every here and there supply facts 
not known before. An amusing instance occurs in Pym’s diary, which seldom 
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mentions matters of this kind. Two members had risen to speak at the same 
time, and 

Mr. Speaker, instead of Decydinge the precedence, said That he hoped the wisest 
would sitt downe first. Against this Mr. Noy tooke exceptions, as a Jeast unfitt the 
gravitye of this Assemblye And desired the Speaker might be punisht, which was likely 
to come to Question if Mr. Glanvile [one of the two who had risen together] had not 
diverted it by a very modest and discreet speeche. 


Since no single diary of this parliament of 1621 dwarfs the rest as the 
Journal of D’Ewes does all others for the Long Parliament, and since some 
of them cover only a part of the time parliament was in session, the editors 
were here unable to follow the simple and admirable method employed in 
editing the Journal of D’Ewes, of taking a single diary as the text for the 
whole and placing all important variants or additions in footnotes. Here it 
was necessary to use several diaries in succession as text; and it was desirable, 
in addition, to print some others in full even where they covered the same 
period. It is, therefore, somewhat more difficult to follow a day’s debate in 
these volumes than in D’Ewes’ Journal; but it is hard to see how materials 
of this peculiar kind could have been made more easy of access than they are, 
and the difficulty is reduced to a minimum by cross-references, and particu- 
larly by a detailed and elaborate index which is a model of its kind. 

But it is not merely these excellences in method of arrangement or ac- 
curacy of detail that distinguish this work among others of its kind. Its value 
is due in large part to the trained skill of the editors in the handling of a type 
of manuscript far more difficult to decipher than most of those with which 
either the medieval or the modern historian has to deal. 

No one without historical imagination could have conceived or executed 
the plan of this great series; no one, I believe, but Professor Notestein would 
have ferreted out so many unpublished diaries as have been printed in it, or 
gone so far in determining their provenance; and few have the unusual equip- 
ment of its editors for the preparation of an edition of such supreme excel- 
lence as this. Its importance is by no means confined to the Stuart period, 
which it covers. It extends forward to affect the whole subsequent develop- 
ment of parliament and parliamentary institutions. As an illustration of the 
light it tends to throw backward over the Tudor period and even as far as the 
Lancastrian constitution, one might cite the recent publication of the Fane 
fragment of the 1461 Lords’ journal* from a manuscript discovered during the 
editors’ search for these parliamentary materials of the seventeenth century. 
And there is a relation far more fundamental than this between the constitu- 
tional struggles of the seventeenth century and the medieval precedents the 
antagonists were so fond of citing. As Professors Notestein and Relf said in 
1921, 


8 New Haven, 1935. 
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The Stuart period must be re-examined in the light of earlier English history, 
particularly in the light of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The many precedents 
of which Coke, Cotton, and the parliamentary lawyers and antiquarians made elaborate 
use must be looked up and evaluated. How far were those men right in their struggle 
with the King? Were they reclaiming ground that had been lost or pushing forward to 
new ground? Was the Lancastrian period that glorious epoch of parliamentary rule 
that we have supposed? Had the constitution been won by 1485? We suspect that such 
a study will prove that Coke, Eliot and Digges, Pym, St. John, Whitelocke and the 
rest were really driving parliament forward to new positions, that they were over- 
valuing much of Lancastrian precedent honestly enough no doubt. 


This early suspicion of the editors has been more than verified by the results 
of recent important studies in the Lancastrian period, and the revival of 
historical interest in that period which has resulted in these studies is itself 
due in very large part to this suspicion of the correctness of the citations made 
from it in the constitutional struggles of the seventeenth century. History, 
as Maitland said, is a seamless web. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
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The middle classes. Then and now. By FRANKLIN CHARLES Pata. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. 421. $3.50. 


This is a readable and challenging book. Its sweep is broad, and its theme 
is deeply imbedded in the life-stream of the human race. Classes and class 
conflicts have increasingly occupied the attention of historians and other social 
scientists. In the center of the conflict are the middle classes, which have 
fought a good fight but are now in danger. Three classes are described by the 
author. The highest is made up of capitalists and includes about 2 per cent 
of the population. In its ranks are bankers, industrialists, large stockholders, 
and great landowners. The lowest is the working class, made up of factory 
workers, farm hands, clerical workers, artisans, and mechanics. This class 
comprises about 60 per cent of the population. In the middle are about 30 
per cent, consisting of farm owners, small business men, and professional men. 
These get a living from their labor and invested capital. 

Few would agree exactly with this, or perhaps any other, analysis of classes 
—except their own. Clearly, Professor Palm’s diagnosis of the highest class 
is more applicable to America than to Europe, and his lowest class more appli- 
cable to Europe than to America. If we treat the classes both historically and 
psychologically, we arrive at a classification such as the following: 

1. Aristocracy, whether based on land or invested capital, displaying a 
dominant disposition to spend its income while trying to preserve the source 
of that income. 

2. Middle classes, which, regardless of actual possessions, have an ambi- 
tion to accumulate property and a willingness to make the necessary sacrifices. 
They are made up of capitalists, petty bourgeois, and temporary workers. 
The first of these classes has control over others and may exploit them. The 
second has no control and fights chiefly to defend its standards. The third is 
temporarily submerged but will rise, and in the meantime acts and feels like 
the group just above it. 

3. Proletariat, or those rich in children and group life. This is a permanent 
working class. Its outlets are often reckless pleasures or radical planning for 
group action of a revolutionary type. 

Mr. Palm’s contribution lies not in his analysis of classes but in his expo- 
sition of their experiences. He weaves together general history, economic 
history, and literary history in a sketchy but effective fashion and draws 
somewhat on social theory where history fades and the future dawns. In the 
historical presentation, French developments loom large and the author is 
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sure-footed. In the mercantilistic chapter of economic history, one might take 
exception to the view that mercantilism was “‘primarily a money theory of 
wealth” (p. 56). This was Adam Smith’s view, but the German historical 
economists proved it quite inadequate. Likewise, in the economic historical 
picture we might take exception to the view that the change from small to big 
business in Holland came with the establishment of the Dutch East India 
Company. Really, it had occurred when the sedentary merchant arrived upon 
the scene. Historians will profit not a little from the literary historical chap- 
ters in which such middle-class writers as Chaucer, Shakespeare, Moliére, 
Defoe, Franklin, Dickens, and Balzac are characterized or briefly quoted. 

Two chapters deal with the middle classes—the bourgeoisie—in the ancient 
and medieval periods. Then there are sixteen chapters on the modern period. 
About eight chapters are more or less contemporary and theoretical. In a 
general way, we see the middle classes arise in towns, ancient and modern, 
and extend their political and cultural influence in modern states. Having 
reached a place of dominance, they carry through economic and political 
revolutions to their own and the general advantage. Then comes a jam in 
their affairs, whether in reality or in the minds of Marxists I suppose it is too 
early to say. 

The theses of the book are (1) that the middle classes have made great con- 
tributions to civilization—education, science, government, and business; and 
(2) that these classes are now threatened by ‘“‘capitalists’” and the “‘lower 
class.”” Fascism and Naziism are to be thought of as efforts of the middle 
classes to save themselves. In the place of the middle classes we are probably 
to have a new group—athletic persons who work, share, and are scholarly 
(p. 409), that is, people who live without accumulating (p. 382). The cynic 
might say that these future citizens would actually live upon what others have 
produced, though such be not the plan. 

The book should be judged by its broad historical exposition, not its social 
reconstruction. In the treatment of the middle classes there is a strange co- 
mingling of intellectual integrity and emotional bias. Where the author fol- 
lows his own judgment, he is safe; but where he is influenced by so-called 
*‘intellectuals,”’ he is neither himself nor sound. When he accepts the view 
that, because the middle classes are threatened, they will disappear, he shows 
that he does not see the possibilities in the adjustment that is taking place. 
To conclude that the civilization, constructed out of individualistic efforts, 
is to be maintained by anything else puts a heavy burden on credulity. The 
author would not claim that he has written a great monograph based upon 
fresh and profound research, but he has given us an illuminating and provo- 
cative popular account of the position of the middle classes chiefly in modern 
France, Britain, and the{United States. 





N.S. B. Gras 
Harvard University 
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History of Florence from the founding of the city through the Renaissance. By 
FERDINAND ScHEVILL. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936. Pp. 536. 
$5.00. 

Those who have read Professor Schevill’s Siena, the history of a mediaeval 
commune will turn to his History of Florence with great expectations. They 
will not be disappointed, for he has filled a need long overdue in writing a full- 
length study of the Florentine Republic which has both charm and distinc- 
tion. In a work which should meet the needs of a large public, he has handled 
skilfully the question of scholarly apparatus which is supposed (perhaps 
falsely) to be so forbidding to a general reader. There is no bibliography, and 
footnotes are held down to a minimum. There is, as an introduction, an 
admirable essay on Florentine historiography, characterized by good judg- 
ment and sound critical understanding. Mr. Schevill opens his historical nar- 
rative with a neatly compressed account of early Florence and then proceeds 
to his study of ‘‘the successive stages by which Florence disengaged itself from 
the octopus embrace of feudalism and, becoming an independent city-state, 
developed into a commonwealth of notable political power and unique cultural 
creativeness” (p. 433). The Florentine Republic is the theme and, with an 
account of the establishment of the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, the study comes 
to an end. 

While Florence is dealt with primarily as a political unit, economic back- 
grounds and the financial activities of both city and citizens are well handled. 
In spite of the lengthy statement with which chapter xviii opens, the author's 
presentation of the cultural aspects of Florentine achievement is not so con- 
vincing as are the other parts of the book. With this he would no doubt agree, 
for he says as much. To split up the Italian Renaissance into geographical 
segments is hardly possible, while to bring into the picture all who were born in 
Florence or who labored there is all but equal to an attempt to write a history 
of the whole movement. This is obviously ruled out by limitations of space, 
and yet to assign large separate treatments to various cultural phases tempts 
one to be, perhaps, too critical of sins of omission and commission. It is a 
question whether the task would not have been more easily and more accept- 
ably done if humanism, literature, and art had been dealt with from the lim- 
ited standpoint of the results of the reciprocal influence of the city’s life and 
its culture. We can easily understand the historian’s difficulty when, in the 
arrangement adopted, individual characterizations and criticisms of works of 
art and literature become necessary. Fortunately for us, the cultural aspects 
of the Renaissance have not lacked special treatment; the political develop- 
ment of the Florentine Republic has. That need has now been met, and met 
most acceptably. The publishers deserve our thanks for presenting an excel- 
lent work in such an appropriate form. 

Eimer Louis Kayser 
George Washington University 
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The sixteenth century. By Str Cuartes Oman, K.B.E., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon. 
and Hon. LL.D. Cambridge and Edinburgh, F.B.A., fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford, Chichele professor of modern history in the University 
of Oxford. New York: Dutton & Co., 1937. Pp. vii+247. $3.00. 

It is the privilege of the famous to write sometimes in an armchair before 
the fire, with all the reference books comfortably out of reach, and to publish 
without careful proofreading. The resulting slips here, such as the misdating 
of Charles V’s coronation by ten years (p. 70), of the act of Supreme Head by 
twenty (p. 108), and of the execution of Thomas Cromwell by thirty (p. 104), 
are not really important. This is not a reference book, and inaccuracy suits 
the informality with which these reflections on some recent studies of the 
author’s are recorded. 

The record takes the form of a series of essays on aspects of the sixteenth 
century, touching on economic, religious, and cultural history, but with the 
emphasis on war and politics and the personalities of rulers. Since the read- 
ing in some of these fields has been unsystematic, the judgments are not al- 
ways well founded. For instance, the statement that the abuse of pluralities 
“‘generally concerned entirely foreign individuals nominated by the papacy” 
(p. 9) needs very heavy qualification. Gossip about the personal character of 
Alexander Borgia may have affected Henry VIII's attitude toward the papacy 
(p. 30), but why did not the effects appear for twenty years? That Shake- 
speare “‘made a fortune out of the playhouse” was not ‘“‘wholly unprecedented 
and incredible” (p. 58). Genoa was not a “‘first rate power” in 1494 (p. 66). 
The chapter on the Italian wars is sounder though disappointingly brief, and 
those on the career of Gustavus Vasa and on the Turkish danger are admirable 
condensations. 

The interest of this book, however, lies almost entirely in the obiter dicta 
and in the revelation of the author's historical approach. It begins with a 
sweeping condemnation of abstract theorists: “‘History is not a tale of logical 
processes or necessary evolution, but a series of happenings.” This seems 
eminently safe and cautious. But the trouble with rejecting all official 
philosophies of history is that it often permits some unofficial philosophy to 
slip in the back way. Thus, Philip II is made entirely responsible for crushing 
the spirit of the Spanish people and ruining Spain as a world-power. And, 
further: “‘One may lament the taste that patronized Ribera and Caravaggio 
and Bassano, the Caraccis, and Tintoretto. That taste was the outward sign 
of the decadence that came with the Spanish yoke.”’ It is later asserted that 
far too much importance has been ascribed to the Renaissance since scholar- 
ship and art could not have cured “the abominable condition of Europe in 
1500,” and “‘the ages of the best art have, all down history, often been the 
Some of the judgments are mere crotchets: ““The 


ages of the worst morals.’ 
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fifteenth century was a thoroughly demoralized age.’’ Henry VIII ‘“‘stopped 
the clock for a quarter of a century so far as England was concerned.” “‘I 
have failed to find in Philip II any redeeming trait save his affection for his 
daughters and his dislike of the paintings of El Greco.’ Such armchair thun- 
ders have their own informal charm; one feels that the veteran fencer lunges 
so violently merely to provoke the riposte. 

These casual essays will hardly add to their author’s reputation. But they 
serve to bring the welcome news that he is at work on the military history of 
the period. A study of sixteenth-century warfare has long been needed, and 
no one is so well qualified to make it as the author of The art of war in the 


middle ages. 
GARRETT MATTINGLY 


Long Island University 





A constitutional history of British Guiana. By Sir Cecit CLEMENTI, formerly 
colonial secretary and thrice officer administering the government of Brit- 
ish Guiana. New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. xxii+546. $7.25. 
Nearly 550 pages of text and documents may seem like a huge treatment of 

the constitutional history of British Guiana, but the unique situation in the 

colony justifies the attention paid it. ““The strange story of this constitution 
is little known even in the Colony itself, and is wholly unknown elsewhere. 

But in it may be found ... . many of the problems which beset colonial ad- 

ministration throughout the world.”” The volume follows in great detail the 

unfolding of this “strange story” from the beginning of Dutch interest in 

1598 to the establishment of the constitution of 1928. 

By a mere accident of history a constitution became established that was 
neither a representative system nor a crown colony. In 1796 the Combined 
Court, consisting largely of elected members, assumed control of financial 
affairs without sanction by the Dutch government. The stormy times pre- 
vented any official consideration of this assumption of power; but, when the 
articles of capitulation in 1803 provided that “‘the mode of taxation now in 
use [shall] be adhered to,” the financial power of the Combined Court was 
authoritatively recognized. Until 1928, therefore, finances rested in unofficial 
hands while administrative matters rested in the Court of Policy, where the 
casting vote of the governor made a majority of appointed office-holders. 

Property qualifications threw the suffrage into the hands of a small and 
unrepresentative fraction of the population. The East Indians, with 51.8 per 
cent of the adult male population, supplied only about 6.4 per cent of the 
voters; and the negro races, with 42.3 per cent of the adult males, supplied 
62.7 per cent (1915). Moreover, sugar producers were so much overrepresent- 
ed that the author frequently refers to them as a “‘plantocracy.” 
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The history of the constitution of British Guiana is the usual story of di- 
vided authority. The unofficial majority in the Combined Court tried to use 
its financial power to dominate the administration; the government repeat- 
edly tried to secure the appropriation of a permanent revenue for the civil 
list; and the unofficial representatives demanded the establishment of a com- 
plete representative government. All this led to instability, class legislation, 
and retarded development. 

The argument of the book is that the division of authority could not be 
broken by the creation of a representative government resting on an exten- 
sive suffrage because “to mould a miniature model of the British Constitution 
out of materials as rude as those in British Guiana is a task far above the pow- 
er of man.” Furthermore, to set up a representative government on an elec- 
torate consisting of only a small fraction of the population would have estab- 
lished an intolerable oligarchy. There remained only the crown colony plan, 
in which the power of the crown, exercised through appointed officials and 
supervised by the privy council, is supposed to represent and protect the un- 
enfranchised masses. The establishment of a crown colony by authority of 
parliament in 1928 was the logical outcome. 

Having been for nine years colonial secretary of British Guiana, the author 
writes from a distinctly administrative point of view. The reader does not 
feel, however, that there is anything unfair in the arguments or the conclu- 
sions. All statements are grounded on official dispatches and other docu- 
ments, which are freely quoted and many of which are printed in full in the 
appendix. It is a masterful piece of work. In a book on such a little-known 
subject more bibliographical notes would have been helpful; and, notwith- 
standing frequent marginal headings, where so many facts and names are 


mentioned, an index is needed. 
CLARENCE P. GouLp 
Kenyon College 





The development of religious toleration in England from the accession of James I 
to the convention of the Long Parliament (1603-1640). By W. K. Jorpan, 
instructor in history and tutor in the division of history, government, and 
economics in Harvard University. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1936. Pp. 542. $5.00. 

Dr. Jordan here continues his earlier (1932) history of toleration in Eng- 
land. It is good news that a third volume is to come; for the book under re- 
view maintains the standard of the first volume in thorough exploration of the 
field, enlightening study of writers with reference to their environments and 
sources, clear, just and sympathetic statement of their views, and convenient 
arrangement. The breadth of Mr. Jordan’s reading, which has brought to 
light many forgotten writers and anonymous writings deserving of remem- 
brance, has one especially welcome feature in that he has gone beyond the 
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field of definite religious interest into general literature, including Sir Thomas 
Browne and the poets Herrick, Davies, Quarles, and Wither. Like the first 
volume, this seems definitive within its limits. 

The policy of the government is here again determining but calls for more 
discrimination because less simple and consistent. The study of James I with 
respect to toleration makes him out more admirable in character than he 
usually appears and in political stupidity worse. The treatment of Laud is in- 
teresting in connection with the recent tendency to favorable estimate. Mr. 
Jordan speaks of his “‘mad fanaticism” and substantiates his view, showing 
how the extremism which he inspired destroyed moderation and strengthened 
the opposite Puritan extremism. The whole analysis of events under James 
and Charles establishes the decisiveness of religious motives in this history. 
Regarding the Short Parliament of 1640 Mr. Jordan says, ““The Anglo-Catho- 
lic programme in itself had driven England to the brink of revolution” (p. 
165). In this period “‘the minority groups’ developed much in variety and 
ability. Mr. Jordan’s account gives their dues to some men such as Jacob 
among the Congregationalists and Helwys and Busher among the Baptists 
who stand high for contributions to religious liberty on religious grounds. 
He analyzes penetratingly, if not enthusiastically, the Calvinistic thinking of 
the Puritans and holds that in spite of their intolerance “‘in their heroic in- 
dividualism and . . . . stubborn insistence upon the right of peculiarity are to 
be found . .. . the rocks upon which religious persecution was to be shattered.” 
His preface says that he has come to value the service to toleration of the 
moderates above that of the zealots; and one of the best parts of his book is 
“The laymen and the moderates,’ containing an admirable history of the 
Arminian movement, so influential in England, and reviewing the Latitudi- 
narians, rationalists and skeptics, and Erastians. It is a rich book, full of need- 
ed information and wise, matured reflection. 


Rosert Hastines NICHOLS 
Auburn Theological Seminary 





Memoirs of Sir John Reresby. Edited with an introduction and notes by 
ANDREW Browninc. Glasgow: Jackson, Son & Co., 1936. Pp. 626. 30s. 
These memoirs are second in importance only to the diaries of Evelyn and 

Pepys for the student of the latter part of the seventeenth century. Now, for 

the first time, the whole text is available. In the 1734 edition two-thirds of 

Reresby’s work was excised, and in the more common edition of 1875 one- 

fifth—and that a part of considerable interest and importance—was omitted. 

In addition, this newest presentation of Reresby contains much information 

from the author’s letters and other writings, emends the erratic dating of the 

original, and supplies corrections of fact where necessary. Professor Browning 
has done for Reresby’s Memoirs what Wheatly has done for the diaries of 

Pepys and Evelyn. 
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The Memoirs are both like and unlike those diaries. Reresby, like Evelyn, 
wrote (for the most part) long after the events in question; but he is nearer 
Pepys in the frankness with which he describes his own actions. The Memoirs 
were apparently written for the instruction and edification of his family, but 
it is difficult to see how certain episodes could have that effect, for Reresby 
was a Yorkshire man, and traditional Yorkshire faults, as well as virtues, are 
quite apparent. His Yorkshire obstinacy has won for him the reputation of a 
brawler. He did quarrel a great deal, but it was mostly in the assertion of his 
rights. He sent a good many challenges, but he was not so fond of fighting 
that he would not accept apologies. When his pride had been satisfied, the 
matter was ended. And if Reresby had the Yorkshireman’s pride, he had also 
the Yorkshireman’s shrewdness. He was, as they say in that county, “‘keen 
on the brass’’; and a good part of the Memoirs is devoted to the account of the 
rise of the Reresby fortune. Besides the acquisition and improvement of land- 
ed property, the acquisition of offices contributed to his prosperity. He was a 
zealous placeman. In 1682, for example, he was governor of York, governor 
of Burlington, captain of a troop of horse in the Yorkshire militia, a justice of 
the peace in Yorkshire, Middlesex, and Westminster, deputy lieutenant for 
the West Riding, and in 1668 he became a receiver for the queen dowager. 
This place was worth £120 per year (Reresby paid £260 for this post), and 
his other offices were about as profitable. In 1667 he even managed to make 
money as sheriff of Yorkshire, a post which usually ran up a deficit for the 
holder. He grumbled that he cleared less than £200, but a few years later he 
was so diligent a justice that his clerk made £40. Reresby does not say what 
he himself made from the job. 

His profit becomes the reader’s, for Reresby’s account of his many places 
gives a valuable picture of the local administration of the time. The story of 
his governorship of York, and of his militia command there, is particularly 
important. The writer lived in changing times, and it required wit and cour- 
age to remain in power while the kaleidoscope of principles and policies shifted 
at Whitehall. Reresby was successful; but he was not, I think, the time-server 
that the Whigs have made him. Like Lord Halifax, his last patron, he was a 
trimmer. In 1676, when he took his seat in parliament, he made it clear that 
he would not enrol as a party man. His duty as he saw it was ‘‘to be moderate 
and healing between the extreams, and to have a due reguard to the King’s 
prerogative as well as the liberty of the subject.” He maintained always this 
cautious attitude, submitted to the revolution in 1688 (though he tried to 
prevent the rising in York), and kept his friends among the Williamites. But 
he spoke with those on the other side as well, and it is possible that his real 
attachment to the crown would have sent him out for King James. Death, 
however, discharged the necessity of so painful a decision; and in 1689 he 
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died, secure in that moderate fortune and position to which his north-country 
prudence had led him. 


Bastt Duke HENNING 
Yale University 





Rim of Christendom. A biography of Eusebio Francisco Kino, Pacific coast 
pioneer. By Hersert EvGene Botton, Sather professor of history and 
director of the Bancroft Library, University of California. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. 644. $5.00. 

Since the publication a quarter of a century ago of his article ‘Father 
Kino’s lost history, its discovery and its value,””! Professor Bolton has pains- 
takingly followed most of the trails marked by that most indefatigable of 
trail-makers, personally retracing nearly all of some fifty journeys made by 
Kino in central Mexico, Lower California, Sonora, and Arizona. In addition 
he has visited the scenes of Kino’s birth and early life in Europe. With an un- 
failing and youthful enthusiasm he has throughout regarded the enterprise as 
“‘an adventure in archives and on the trail,” and his pleasure in the task of 
research is clearly communicated in this lucid and comprehensive biography. 

In the prologue, which deals with the far-flung missionary efforts and ac- 
complishments of the Company of Jesus, Mr. Bolton once more sets in its 
proper historical perspective the work of the Jesuits of New Spain, which was 
long obscured by the emphasis placed by Francis Parkman on the deeds of 
the Jesuits of New France. Though this summary is brief, it is an adequate 
statement of the author’s well-known thesis. 

The three chapters of Part I, ‘‘Kino in Europe and Mexico,” deal suc- 
cinctly with Kino’s Italian youth, his German education, his journey to Mexi- 
co, and his famous astronomical dispute, if so it may be called (Mr. Bolton 
inclines to the opinion that there was no real controversy), with Don 
Carlos Siguenza y Géngora, whose somewhat pedantic dignity was upset by 
Kino’s judgments on the comet of 1680. Part II, “‘In California,” in its nine 
chapters contains some of the best fruits of the author’s more recent re- 
searches, which have brought to light a surprising and illuminating amount of 
information regarding the experiences of Kino in Lower California and on 
the west coast of Mexico as missionary and cosmographer with Admiral Isidro 
de Atondo y Antillén’s unlucky pearl-seeking colonies at La Paz and San 
Bruno in 1683-86. 

With the six chapters of Part III, “‘Apostle to the Pimas,”’ Kino is brought 
to Sonora and Arizona, and to his first years of zealous missionary labors and 
explorations on those frontiers (1687-97), together with much detail concern- 
ing mission life, Apache raids, and Pima resistance in the Altar and Santa 
Cruz valleys. The more spectacular phases of the missionary’s career are 


1 Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, VI (1911), 9-34. 
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included in the seven chapters of Part IV, ‘On the trail,’’ which deal with the 
search for the overland route around the head of the Gulf of California, and 
the benevolent efforts of the missionaries of Pimeria Alta to lend aid to their 
brethren in the mission field which Padre Juan Maria de Salvatierra was then 
founding in Lower California. ‘‘California no es isla, sino peninsula,”’ was the 
truth made clear by Kino’s explorations of 1698-1705 and by the maps re- 
sulting from them. Part V, “‘Pioneer of civilization,” appreciatively covers 
Kino’s last days (1705-11), his claims to cartographical, clerical, and literary 
fame, and his actual achievements as an empire-builder whose “‘one burning 
ambition was to save souls and push outward the Rim of Christendom.” A 
brief epilogue fittingly describes Pimeria Alta after the death of Kino. 

The bibliography, which runs to thirty pages, contains an amazing list of 
sources, both manuscript and printed, and a promise of the publication of 
further materials relating to Kino. The inclusion of a wealth of appropriate 
photographs (mainly taken by the author), in addition to reproductions of 
Kino’s maps and two excellent maps by Mr. Bolton himself, provide ample 
illustration to the work. While Mr. Bolton would modestly deny having writ- 
ten “‘the last word,” the production of as brilliant, as joyously written, and 
as exhaustive a biography of Father Kino as this one will be doubtless an event 


of the remote future. 
Rurus Kay Wy .iys 


Arizona State Teachers College 





Foreign policy during the administration of Cardinal Fleury, 1726-1743. A 
study in diplomacy and commercial development. By ArtTHUR McCANDLEss 
WILson, assistant professor of biography in Dartmouth College. (‘‘Har- 
vard Historical Studies,” Vol. XL.) Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1936. Pp. 433. $4.50. 

This is an elaborately documented and scholarly analysis of the essentials 
of French foreign policy during the whole of Cardinal Fleury’s administration. 
While the researches of many scholars on special phases of the subject have 
been carefully used, Dr. Wilson has based his study largely on his own work 
in the sources, including unpublished material in the British Museum and 
the National Archives in Paris. He tells us in the preface that he has reached 
the general conclusion that Cardinal Fleury’s “‘misleading and disarming show 
of simplicity” has led most historians greatly to underestimate the skill with 
which he conducted French foreign policy. 

When Cardinal Fleury came to power, he found France in a critical state, 
thanks largely to the lingering effects of the wars of Louis XIV, the disastrous 
financial schemes of John Law, and the blundering statesmanship of the Duke 
of Bourbon. The country was so menaced by the Austro-Spanish alliance that 
it had to maintain a very disadvantageous partnership with Great Britain. 
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In the words of Mr. Wilson, ‘Cardinal Fleury’s personal predilections coin- 
cided exactly with the needs of his country” at this time. This elderly church- 
man, full of ambition, resourcefulness, and patience, conceived of France as a 
“satiated” kingdom, in need, above all, of a prolonged peace so that she could 
consolidate her position, build up her economic resources, and regain her 
diplomatic independence. 

While Cardinal Fleury’s deepest concern was the international position of 
France, he was fully aware of the relationship between diplomatic, commer- 
cial, and naval problems. At every opportunity he put the resources of diplo- 
macy to work to protect and extend trade and navigation. He established a 
fixed monetary standard, and slightly improved the navy at a time when mili- 
tary experts held that naval engagements were never decisive and that the 
best means of “‘carrying on naval warfare was to distress enemy commerce.” 
In the main, Mr. Wilson seems to feel that Fleury acted wisely in ignoring 
the grave financial abuses of the time because attempts at reform might have 
weakened the efficiency of the government and impaired its prestige abroad. 
This analysis of commercial, financial, and naval policy is:probably the most 
interesting and illuminating part of the book, but certainly not everyone will 
agree with all of the author’s conclusions. 

In the field of diplomacy, Fleury was at his best. His very appearance of 
gentleness and candidness was a valuable weapon which he frequently used 
to dupe those with whom he negotiated. By the Preliminaries of Paris (1727) 
and the Treaty of Seville (1729) he increased French security and decreased 
her dependence upon Great Britain. But, then, while he maneuvered to de- 
tach Spain from Austria, Great Britain became a party to the Pragmatic 
Sanction, leaving France isolated. This seemed a serious blow, but Fleury 
waited and soon the question of the Polish Succession set the wheel of fortune 
turning his way. With great skill he made an act of French aggression appear 
to be a defense of the interests of Louis XIV’s father-in-law. Not only did he 
localize the war, but he extracted from the Treaty of Vienna (1738) a clause 
sanctioning the return of Lorraine to France. Once more France enjoyed the 
diplomatic leadership of Europe and Great Britain was suffering the ills of 
isolation. Mr. Wilson believes that the great energy which France displayed 
when, against Fleury’s wishes, she became involved in the War of Austrian 
Succession was in no small part a result of the commercial and economic ex- 
pansion which the cardinal’s leadership produced. 

Taken all together, this is an excellent study in French diplomacy and com- 
mercial development during Fleury’s administration. Apt quotations from 
the sources are scattered throughout the volume, and extracts from some of 
Fleury’s letters, showing his desire to effect an understanding with the Haps- 
burg monarchy, are supplied in the appendixes. A bibliography of 46 pages 
and a good index add much to the value of the book. 


University of North Carolina Cart Hamitton Perce 
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Public opinion and politics in eighteenth century England to the fall of Walpole. 
By WrturaM T. Laprape, professor of history in Duke University. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. 463. $4.00. 

After exhaustive research in the newspapers and pamphlets of early eight- 
eenth-century England and in the published and unpublished correspondence 
of its political leaders, Professor Laprade has presented his results in this book. 
Every page teems with details drawn from primary sources, which are cited 
in large groups; this method unfortunately does not always show which 
pamphlet was the immediate authority for individual statements in the previ- 
ous pages. In this respect, however, the author follows the practice of some 
eminent historians. 

After a short introductory chapter describing English political conditions 
at the opening of the eighteenth century, the author plunges into a detailed 
narrative of events based mainly on the extensive newspaper and pamphlet 
literature. Such a thorough study of the decades when British journalism was 
in the course of tumultuous development is most interesting. Brilliant charac- 
terizations of the vigorous, and often vituperative, pamphleteers of the age 
appear frequently. Such literary lights as Defoe, Swift, Trenchard, Addison, 
and Fielding figure in the narrative. Likewise, intimate details of the in- 
trigues carried on by political leaders are exposed throughout the book. The 
bitter struggles of individual members of the governing class and their hired 
propagandists are pictured skilfully. Marlborough, Godolphin, Harley, 
St. John, Stanhope, Robert Walpole, Newcastle, and a host of lesser person- 
ages struggle for power before the reader. 

Unfortunately, the book is so crammed with detailed facts that the lay 
reader is likely to be somewhat confused. The author presupposes enough 
knowledge of the period under discussion to obscure somewhat the inain 
threads of the narrative. This is distinctly a book for advanced students, who 
will find in it an excellent exposition of English political life for the forty-two 
years, presented with scholarly impartiality and accuracy. 

CLARENCE PERKINS 
University of Vermont 





Inventare des Wiener Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchivs. Vols. IV-VII, Gesamt- 
inventar des Wiener Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchivs. Edited by L. Brrtner. 
Vol. IV, Entwicklung des archivalischen Besitzstandes und der Einrichtungen 
des Archivs, Biographien der Archivbeamten, Fundbehelfe, Geschichte und 
Inventare der Reichsarchive, des Archivs der Staatskanzlei (Ministeriums des 
Aussern), der Gesandtschaftsarchive und der Staatenabteilungen. (‘Inventare 
Osterreichischer Staatlicher Archive,” Vol. V.) Vienna: Verlag Adolf 
Holzhausens Nachfolger, 1936. Pp. 608. S. 66. 


The monumental task of publishing an inventory of the contents of the 
Vienna Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv is to be completed by 1938 in three addi- 
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tional volumes: (1) Archive des Hauses Habsburg-Lothringen der Hofstéibe und 
des Kabinettsarchivs, (2) Urkunden und Handschriftenabteilung, der Lénder- 
abteilungen und sonstigen kleineren Besténde, and (3) an index. 

How the heterogeneous collections came into being and how they are or- 
dered is set forth in an admirable historical introduction by Director Bittner. 
The real foundation of the present archive dates back to the decrees of Maria 
Theresa of 1749-52. This Hausarchiv as it was then conceived was to con- 
sist only of a selection of documents according to certain topics. In 1765 the 
Lorraine archive was transferred bodily to the central depository. Before 
long the principle of selection gave way to the theory that all documents in 
the possession of the state should go to the archive as organic entities. This 
led to a tremendous expansion, taxing the facilities of the archive. The Aus- 
gleich limited the unitary development of the institution and encouraged the 
maintenance of separate archives, especially the Finanz- and Kriegsarchiv. 

The forced liquidation of monasteries brought to the archive many of its 
richest treasures. Some private archives, especially of the nobility, were vol- 
untarily deposited, usually with reservations as to proprietary rights. When 
the various governmental departments turned documents over to the archive 
apparently hinged largely upon how much storage room a department had. 
Thus the foreign office turned over large sections in 1851, 1868, 1892, 1902, 
1907, and 1916. With the revolution of 1918 all documents of the period of 
the monarchy became “‘ripe”’ for the archive. Many had to be turned over to 
the succession states, such transfers being noted in this Invrentar. 

In recent years much effort has been made to make more than a depository 
out of the archive. It was to be made into a “‘learned academy,” a literar- 
isches Institut, as Hamayr, one of its greatest directors phrased it. With this 
end in view the Archiv as early as the eighteenth century permitted private 
historians access to the archives. More liberality was shown in this respect 
as the nineteenth century progressed, although with the exception of certain 
individuals a secret censorship of the documents was always made before 
they were turned over to the searcher for truth. There was good reason why 
it sometimes took two or three days to get a Faszikel of documents. For ex- 
ample, the documents which Friedjung used for his study on Schwarzenberg, 
or Wertheimer for his biography of Andrassy, were all subject to previous 
“review” by the authorities. Today there is absolutely free access to all 
documents up to December 31,1894, and in some very exceptional cases per- 
mission may be granted for a later period. The archival treaty with Rumania 
sets 1866 as a limit in the case of documents pertaining to that country. 

No attempts can, of course, be made here to state the contents of the dif- 
ferent collections. One section lists the archival helps, registers, indexes, 
etc., for the entire archive. The documents pertaining to the Holy Roman 
Empire, the diplomatic correspondence of some of the leading statesmen, 
the archives of legations and consulates are among those covered in this vol- 
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ume. Especially for the latest period a bare reference to an existing document 
series is often made, while at other times there are explanatory statements. 
The index will, of course, be of great aid, but the book is usable as it now 
stands. The volume does honor in every respect to the erudition and pains- 
taking care of the editor, Dr. Bittner, and those who collaborated with 


him. 
E. C. HeELMREICH 


Bowdoin College 





James Edward Oglethorpe, imperial idealist. By Amos AscuBacu ETttinGer. 

New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. 348. $5.50. 

In the careers of few men did the varying currents of eighteenth-century 
English life meet so clearly as in that of James Edward Oglethorpe. A son and 
brother of perennial Jacobite conspirators, one who in his young manhood 
kissed the hand of the “King over the Water,” he later led an armed force 
against the Stuarts in the Forty-five; a Tory member of parliament, he pio- 
neered in the humanitarian movement for prison reform and opposed such 
evils as the impressment of seamen and negro slavery; an orthodox Anglican, 
he was the benefactor of Portuguese Jews and exiled German sectaries and an 
early intimate of the Wesleys; a cultivated gentleman, he had the friendship 
and respect not only of Johnson, Goldsmith, Boswell, and others of their 
circle but also of untutored Indian chieftains from the American forest; a 
military man, he fought under Prince Eugene of Savoy against the Turks and 
campaigned against the Spaniards in Georgia, but stayed quietly at home 
during the American Revolution; an empire-builder and founder of a colony, 
he lived to see it become an independent state, and just before his death 
welcomed to England John Adams, the first minister from the United States. 

Such a man deserves a biography, and Oglethorpe’s has been written several 
times, but never so thoroughly as in this latest study. Dr. Ettinger has plowed 
through great quantities of material in search of fresh detail or confirmatory 
evidence and has been well rewarded, although sometimes his vast industry 
shows itself more in excessive footnote citations than in originality of textual 
statement. The most important details added have to do with Oglethorpe’s 
relations with Samuel Johnson and his friends. For these the recently pub- 
lished Boswell papers furnish the chief new material, and from them the author 
has culled many interesting items showing how the long sunset years of the 
old warrior and colonizer were brightened and mellowed by intimate contact 
with the great contemporary figures of English arts and letters. 

The title of the book suggests Oglethorpe’s two chief claims to fame: his 
work in the reform of prisons and his leadership in the founding of Georgia. 
Both receive ample but critical attention. There is no attempt to gloss over 
the fact that he did not achieve a full and permanent cure of the abuses in 
English jails, nor does the author ignore Oglethorpe’s shortcomings as a colo- 
nizer, such as his failure to keep the trustees in England fully informed of his 
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transactions in America. Mr. Ettinger also describes frankly the deception 
practiced on the home government by his “‘brilliant ambiguity” as to Fort 
St. George and Fort King George, through which the general sought to save 
a vast area for England. The author studiously avoids any attempt to build 
great climaxes in his story at the cost of sound historical interpretation, as in 
the account of Oglethorpe’s decisive but fortuitous victory over the Spaniards 
at Bloody Marsh. Historical accuracy here and in some other episodes has 
been preserved, but somewhat at the expense of the dramatic possibilities. 
Such passages run along a little more quietly than is strictly necessary. There 
is, it is true, a tendency to exaggerate Oglethorpe’s literary qualifications and 
to give to his views on colonial trade an interpretation too much in advance 
of his times; but, in general, Mr. Ettinger resists satisfactorily the temptation 
to paint his colorful subject in too flattering or vivid tones. 

The author deplores, as others before him have done, the apparent loss 
of the notes which Boswell took down from the general’s lips for a life of 
Oglethorpe. Oddly enough, these notes have just been found among the 
additional Boswell manuscripts which were recently unearthed and which are 
now in litigation and hence not available for scholarly use. But it is unlikely 
that they will make necessary a new biography. Mr. Ettinger’s work is com- 
plete and thorough enough to suggest that it will not require serious revision 


for many years to come. 
LeonarD W. LABAREE 
Yale University 





The British Empire before the American Revolution: provincial characteristics 
and sectional tendencies in the era preceding the American crisis. By Law- 
RENCE Henry Gipson, B.A. (Oxon.), Pu.D., F.R.Hist.S., professor of 
history and head of the department of history and government, Lehigh 
University. Vol. I, Great Britain and Ireland; Vol. Il, The southern planta- 
tations; Vol. III, The northern plantations. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton 
Printers, 1936. Pp. 301+383+347. 

An unhewn block of one decade was chosen from the vast historical quarry 

of the old British Empire and skilfully chiseled to find its proper niche in a 

completed edifice. Dr. Gipson saw the empire as a whole and he saw it stead- 

ily, bringing within his scholarly interpretation Great Britain, Ireland, Africa, 
and America from Hudson Bay to the Caribbean. Nearly thirty depositories 
of original records yielded an abundance of evidence to lavish fulness and 
freshness of treatment upon a narrow cross-section of imperial civilization. 

The selection of the decade prior to the opening of war in 1754 has distinct 

advantages. It was a period when the empire had reached maturity and en- 

joyed a normal existence undisturbed by the demands of war and free from the 
bitter issues and emotions which shortly were to break the structure asunder. 

In general, the author approaches his broad subject from several coigns of 
vantage. The temper, genius, and character of the many and widely distrib- 
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uted parts are carefully analyzed. This is as it should be. Each had an evolu- 
tion distinctly its own, and a wise understanding of the empire demands a 
knowledge of the component parts. There is, of course, the imperial pattern, 
the weaving back and forth of the many tangled strands into an intricate 
network of economic and political relationships. The study explains the genius 
of the presiding government in the work of controlling and integrating the dis- 
tributed parts and powers in the interest of a self-contained empire. Sectional 
and class interests were dominant. The friction between the colonial planters 
and the English merchants over debts, between the northern colonies and the 
West Indies over the sugar trade, between England and the colonies over the 
iron industry, to mention only a few, are given proper attention. The inter- 
national aspect is brought to view. The author traces the forces which sent 
thousands of Germans from the Rhineland to the colonies, he follows the 
ships carrying cargoes of goods from all ports of the empire to all quarters of 
the Atlantic basin, and he explains the international rivalry for the markets of 
Europe and the slave trade of Guinea. A promised fourth volume will deal 
with the East Indies, the Mississippi Valley, and other frontiers of interna- 
tional friction. 

It is indeed difficult to design a pattern of imperial history which will give 
unity and clarity to the whole and yet preserve the multiple diversities in 
proper perspective. No one formula will find ready acceptance among stu- 
dents in the colonial field, and yet Mr. Gipson’s arrangement is well conceived. 
Even for a brief span of years all important phases of a complex history could 
not be included; Mr. Gipson was forced to make a choice, and the choice is 
well made. 

These volumes do not deal primarily with institutional development but 
with those active creative forces which shaped and directed life. Sound schol- 
arship permeates the work; the tone is calm and judicious, and the approach 
is objective. The dominant note is the desire to explain the active empire 
from every angle with sympathetic understanding and in the full light of a 
wealth of evidence. It is written in clear and balanced language. This study 
is one of real distinction and brings a wholesome knowledge of a great empire. 
There are twenty-six maps of worth. A critical bibliography for the years 
1750-75 will appear later in a special and welcome book. It is not amiss to 
point out the good sign that a university devoted primarily to training engi- 
neers gave hearty and substantial support to this worthy historical work. 

Wivrrep T. Roor 
University of Iowa 





The command of the Howe brothers during the American Revolution. By TroyYER 
SreELE ANDERSON. New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. 368. 
$3.50. 

Good military history does not confine itself to the details of campaigns and 
battles alone. Everything which affects the military outcome is a part of it 
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—national resources and national organization, foreign and domestic politics, 
the political objectives for which the war is fought, the morale of the peoples 
involved, the technical efficiency of their armies, the principles of the art of 
war as known at the time, and the abilities and character of commanding 
officers. Not all of these matter equally in every war; in the American Revo- 
lution they all mattered. Mr. Anderson recognizes their pertinence, and that 
breadth of view makes this a very able book. His evidence and his chief at- 
tention have deliberately been confined to the last of these factors; he makes 
skilful examination into the abilities and mind of Sir William Howe. No more 
useful subject could have been chosen as a preliminary to that yet unwritten 
general history of the Revolution. For this book demolishes beyond any doubt 
those easy explanations of British failure which label Howe stupid, grossly 
incompetent, debauched, a treasonable sympathizer with the American cause, 
a too loyal adherent of the Whig opposition in England. It disposes of melo- 
dramatic legends of the horseshoe-nail-which-lost-the-kingdom type. In these 
pages Howe is a capable, if unimaginative, soldier, struggling with perhaps 
the most formidable political and strategical problem England has ever faced. 

No brief conclusion, which Mr. Anderson is himself too sound a scholar to 
attempt, can adequately summarize the close argument with which he defends 
every questionable military decision that Howe made. But some such series 
of statements as this might mark some principal notions which Howe held 
throughout his command or at some period in it: no military success could be 
permanent if it left Americans embittered; Americans might willingly and 
even eagerly surrender if the British army demonstrated the hopelessness of 
the contest by occupying successively such areas as those around New York 
and Philadelphia, the valleys of the Hudson and Potomac; since such a policy 
required increasing numbers of men—more than the British government 
would allow—the heavy losses that would follow any effort to force strong 
American lines would be fatal to it; Washington’s successes at Trenton and 
Germantown, reviving flagging American hopes, so postponed ultimate vic- 
tory as to make it appear impossible. Gradually the pessimistic conviction 
grew in Howe’s mind that the war could never be won, and his will to succeed 
transformed itself into a will to avoid military mistakes, to seek refuge in 
orthodox tactics not justified by the character of the country or of the enemy. 
These are all very reasonable statements and do explain, each in its proper 
context, many puzzling points in Howe’s career. Even his failure to support 
Burgoyne becomes clear, for Burgoyne’s campaign, as understood by Howe, 
by Germain, and by Burgoyne himself, was Burgoyne’s own show, and not 
more important than the occupation of Philadelphia. 

Howe seems to have held some other notions which fit into this general 
interpretation of his conduct. Like most British officers he believed that the 
majority of Americans did not possess the moral stamina to endure continued 
disaster, suffering, or inaction. He shared a common British conviction that 
Loyalists, raised under Loyalist officers, could never make dependable troops. 
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And the same curse which hampered generals and admirals throughout this 
century—the knowledge that a simple error in judgment might be made the 
basis of a military inquiry or court martial—contributed to his caution. 

One misses any evaluation of Howe’s strategy. Was it the best that could 
have been followed? Could anyone, given no more troops than Howe com- 
manded, have won the war for England? On some pages the author seems to 
have imbibed Howe's own pessimism, to be caught within the limitations of 
Howe’s mind. A really great commander would perhaps have developed Loy- 
alist regiments to hold occupied regions, and hazarded heavy losses among 
his regulars in order to destroy Washington’s army. And he would have lis- 
tened to those subordinates of his, long familiar with conditions of war in 
America, as they told him that what passed for military orthodoxy in Europe 


was often unorthodox in the New World. 
STANLEY PARGELLIS 


Yale University 





The life of Charles James For. By Epwarp Lasce.ies. New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1936. Pp. 345. $3.75. 

The elaborate and scholarly volumes on Charles James Fox by Sir George 
Otto Trevelyan have failed to discourage other biographers. Since the appear- 
ance of The early history of Charles James For, The American Revolution, and 
George III and Charles James Fox, brief popular biographies have been pub- 
lished by John Drinkwater in 1928 and by Christopher Hobhouse in 1934. 
The most recent life of Fox, by Edward Lascelles, resembles its immediate 
predecessors in giving no new information, but represents a higher level of 
historical scholarship. It is definitely Whig in tone, and differs from Tre- 
velyan’s work chiefly in emphasizing the period of the French Revolution, 
when Fox was hopelessly calling for peace in time of war, and for reform in 
the midst of reaction. The author presents, within the limits of a single 
volume, and with a felicity derived from familiarity with eighteenth century 
letters and diaries, the conclusions of Trevelyan and of more recent historians. 

The result is a compressed outline of the career of Fox and of the political 
history of his time. It is neither romantic nor psychological biography, for the 
author is too scrupulous to rely on his imagination when his sources are weak, 
and too concerned with Fox’s political significance to overemphasize the 
abundant evidence regarding his personal failings. The author is an open, but 
never passionate, admirer of his subject. Yet the volume is written in a clever, 
familiar, allusive manner, which is peculiarly unsuited to the portrayal of a 
man whose vices were as ostentatious as the virtues of the Victorian heroes 
for whose discomfiture this biographical style was originally devised. Under 
this treatment, Fox’s exuberance and eloquence seem a facade, and it be- 
comes difficult to understand why his contemporaries loved or abused him 
with such passion. 

The scholar, as well as the ordinary reader, will be somewhat disappointed. 
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It is true that Lascelles summarizes with great skill the parliamentary maneu- 
vers which led to the fall of North over the American war and of Shelburne 
over the American peace, the coalition of Fox and North, and the ultimate 
triumph of the younger Pitt. The problems which interest the historian, how- 
ever, are passed over quickly. Did Fox have any positive legislative program 
consistent with the intellectual and social currents of his time, or was his 
eloquence only the expression of general ideas and the servant of personal 
ambitions? Was the antiquated structure of parties and of parliament suffi- 
cient to protect royal and ministerial intrigues against the elemental forces of 
public opinion, or were these forces actually weaker than in 1832? Was the 
reaction the cause of the war with France, or the war the cause of the reaction? 
These questions are left unanswered. The scale of the book precludes a full 
narrative, and allusion necessarily takes the place of careful analysis. The 
apparatus, if not the substance, of scholarship is omitted except for a brief 
bibliography, so that it is difficult to check the sources behind the author’s 
allusions. Nevertheless, this volume is useful for the very reason that it is 
compact; it does not replace Trevelyan’s work but is the best single volume on 
Fox’s career. 


F. H. Herrick 
Mills College 





La Révolution et lV Empire, 1789-1815. By Louts Vituat, professeur a la 
faculté des lettres de Toulouse. Vol. I. Les assemblées révolutionnaires, 
1789-1799; Vol. Il. Napoléon, 1799-1815. (Clio. Introduction aux études 
historiques,”’ Vol. VIII.) Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1936. 
Pp. 421+357. Fr. 40, 50. 

These two books constitute the eighth volume in a co-operative series of 
eleven (one is to be an atlas, and another a collection of documents) devoted 
to the history of Europe from its origins to 1919. The purpose of the series 
is to introduce students to the critical research technique of the university, 
and such is the maturity and comprehensiveness of these volumes that they 
will serve excellently both as guides for graduate students and as works of 
reference for more advanced scholars. Each of the volumes under considera- 
tion opens with a full discussion of the various interpretations of its subject 
that have arisen during the last century and a quarter, followed by about 
forty pages of general bibliography. The chapters of the texts themselves are 
divided into small sections of a few paragraphs each; and the material given 
is well compressed without loss of smoothness in style, while the whole is 
enlivened by frequent short quotations from the sources whenever they are 
both significant and interesting. At the end of every chapter there are from 
ten to fifty pages of compact notes presenting a critical discussion of sources 
and bibliography, and also an enlightening review of the ‘‘état des questions,” 
which is often used to take the reader down absorbing byways. The volumes 
close with indexes that encompass even the bibliographical references. 
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Certain things lend distinction to this study of well-worn subjects. M. 
Villat gives an able description of the collapse of royal government in the 
provinces. He treats the reform legislation extensively, and almost never 
blurs a description with generalities when the reader wants facts and figures. 
The character of Louis XVI is made more understandable and real than 
usual; and his death is used to explain many of the subsequent events, on the 
basis that the members of the Convention were regicides and knew that they 
must “‘live free or die.” The author makes a fairly strong case for federalism 
and believes that it was one of the major causes for the fall of the Girondins 
because it divided the party itself. The “‘Incorruptible,”’ he considers, had 
sufficient power to earn a section entitled “‘the dictatorship of Robespierre”’; 
while the Thermidorean reaction is seen as a shift of the parliamentary 
majority toward the bourgeoisie, and the failure of Robespierre’s followers to 
stage a successful insurrection becomes a victory for legality. The accepta- 
bility of Napoleon in 1799 is attributed to the desire of the people to protect 
their two most cherished reforms, the abolition of feudal rights and the dis- 
tribution of confiscated lands. The origin under the Directory of the bases 
for Bonaparte’s fiscal reforms, military establishment, and revival of social 
distinctions are emphasized. His reorganization of Germany in 1803 com- 
pleted the work of the Reformation and assured the eventual creation of a 
Protestant north German empire. Napoleon’s second marriage isolated him 
from both his family and France; the former he felt little deserving of the 
fame he had bestowed upon it, the latter he sacrificed to his dynastic and 
continental policies. M. Villat paints a brilliant picture of the first restoration, 
and of its failure. He finds the latter largely due, in addition to memories of 
the exiled hero, to the religious uncertainty and the fears entertained by the 
possessors of confiscated lands. Talleyrand’s role at the Congress of Vienna 
is depreciated, and he is made mainly responsible for what later resulted in a 
united Germany bordering directly on France and hostile to it. 

In spite of many virtues, there are weaknesses in M. Villat’s work. He 
could be accused of being rather tender in his treatment of the religious issue, 
and too little time is devoted to the Protestants and Jews. There is practically 
nothing on the rest of Europe during the era of the Revolution, a serious 
objection when the intention of the whole series is remembered; and most 
of the intellectual and social aspects of the time are left unmentioned, save 
for a brief recital, near the close of the second volume, of French culture. The 
whole period of the Directory, including the coup d’état of Napoleon, occu- 
pies only thirty pages. The breakdown of Napoleon’s prestige in France after 
the Russian campaign is made too complete for the revival that soon took 
place. More emphasis is placed on the significance of the confiscated lands 
than is probably warranted. One could even quarrel with the subtitle of the 
first volume as being somewhat misleading. So far as his own political beliefs 
are concerned, although the author has succeeded fairly well in steering a 
middle course through a subject that has ever proved dangerous, he is upon 
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occasion led by this policy to make ambiguous interpretations. The reader is 
inclined to feel that M. Villat is a conservative trying to be impartial in a 
liberal manner. But most of these shortcomings are small, and the criticisms 
made are only intended to temper praise for two books that, on the whole, are 
very worth while. 
Henry Bertram HILu 
University of Kansas City 





The United States and Europe 1815-1823. A study in the background of the 
Monroe Doctrine. By Eowarp Howtanp Tatum, Jr. Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1986. Pp. 315. $3.00. 

The author of this expanded doctoral dissertation presents an arresting, 
if not altogether sound, interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine. He holds, in 
brief, that the memorable message was not directed primarily against the 
continental European powers but against Great Britain, whose alleged designs 
on Cuba and Oregon were causing considerable alarm in the United States. 
In a vigorous defense of his thesis, Mr. Tatum makes the sweeping accusation 
that “‘no one has been so bold as to challenge it [the traditional interpretation] 
directly, while most historians have been so dominated by it that they have 
forced their documentary evidence to fit into its arbitrary pattern” (p. ix). 
Let us see how well these fighting words are supported. 

The material presented falls generally into two categories: that which is 
undisputed and that which is unproved. In fairness to those who have labored 
before him, Mr. Tatum should have made it clear at the outset that historians 
have known for decades that the Monroe Doctrine was not aimed exclusively 
at the continental European powers, and that Monroe and his colleagues were 
in some measure concerned with the presumed designs of Great Britain upon 
Cuba. But the author, apparently carried away by enthusiasm for what he 
regards as an original discovery, goes much farther and arrives at the dog- 
matic conclusion that the Monroe Doctrine was directed primarily at Great 
Britain. A careful examination of his evidence reveals, however, that this 
hypothesis rests upon surmise rather than proof, which is not surprising when 
we further observe that Mr. Tatum has used only the obvious printed ma- 
terials—and by no means all of them. In these circumstances we are amazed 
at his boldness in taking to task a long list of historians who have not seen the 
light as it has been revealed to him, but who, in addition to the printed 
documents, have had access to manuscript collections on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The unfortunately belligerent tone that accompanies the slaughter 
of these scholars creates the presumption that the author might himself be 
attempting to force his evidence into “‘an arbitrary pattern.” 

In spite of these shortcomings, the book is not without merit. The author 
scores a point by insisting that the Monroe Doctrine was essentially an 
American, not a European pronouncement, and that it can be adequately 
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understood not solely by an examination of the European archives but by a 
close study of the American scene. He believes that the message was but the 
logical and inevitable culmination of the nationalistic thought and experience 
of the American people since the War of 1812. In discussing the domestic 
setting, he stresses, and properly so, the necessity of examining the vital im- 
pact of public opinion on our foreign policy. He has made a commendable 
start in this direction; but unfortunately he has used only three American 
journals—one daily, one weekly, and one monthly—on the basis of which he 
is scarcely justified in speaking confidently of ‘‘the general tone of the press”’ 
(p. $1). Finally, he has thrown the American attitude toward England into 
stronger perspective and has advanced a challenging hypothesis which may in 
turn stimulate someone to gather the necessary proof—if it exists. 
Tuomas A. BarILey 
Stanford University 





The learned blacksmith. The letters and journals of Elihu Burritt. By MERLE 
Curti, Dwight W. Morrow professor of history, Smith College. New 
York: Wilson-Erickson, Inc., 1937. Pp. 241. $3.00. 


The movement for international peace was the most forward-looking, 
though the least successful, of nineteenth-century humanitarian agitations. 
Elihu Burritt, after achieving local fame in Connecticut as a self-educated 
linguist of outstanding talent, was associated with antislavery, temperance, 
ocean penny postage, and assisted emigration; but his advocacy of world- 
peace was his most notable activity. Professor Curti has already made valu- 
able contributions to our knowledge of this war against war. Now he has 
amassed, from scattered sources, a collection of Burritt’s letters, and has 
supplemented them by extracts from his journal. Perhaps the most vivid 
impression derived from reading this material is the grinding poverty not 
only of Burritt himself but of the whole peace movement. While nations 
squandered millions upon war and war-preparations, they grudged the most 
meager subsistence to those who strove to abolish this scourge of civilization. 
Burritt’s propaganda attempted to enlist crowd enthusiasm on the side of 
peace instead of war, to rouse men to wage peace with the same energy with 
which they were all too ready to wage war. All his life he fought a losing 
battle against the imperfections of human nature, but he remained hopeful 
to the end. His letters and journals have no literary graces; but they well 
repay reading, as a tribute to a great-hearted man, as evidence of a noble 
cause, and as an example of the spirit of a remarkable age. 

Some defects may, however, be noticed in the book. A miscellaneous se- 
lection of letters is likely to be disjointed, and coherence should presumably 
be supplied by the editor. In the present instance this has not been done: 
the introductions to the chapters are scanty, and no links are supplied be- 
tween the various fragments. Again, small attempt is made to estimate the 
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results of Burritt’s labors; and his influence, when discussed at all, is gen- 
erally exaggerated. Mr. Curti writes (p. 39) of the Brussels Peace Congress 
of 1848: “‘Burritt was chiefly responsible for such measure of success as it had 
enjoyed.” Burritt himself gave all the credit for these congresses to the 
British pacifists (p. 205), and it is surely possible to do him justice without 
doing injustice to others. Finally, the European background is sketched per- 
functorily and sometimes even erroneously. War between France and Britain 
did not even seem “imminent” in 1847 (p. 32). In 1850 the friends of peace 
tried to secure arbitration between Denmark and Schleswig-Holstein; and 
Mr. Curti comments that ‘‘Austria closed the affair by marching forcibly 
into the duchies” (p. 40), an evident confusion with the war of 1864. 
Despite these imperfections, this is a valuable contribution to a neglected 
subject. It is at once praise and criticism to say it leaves unsatisfied a thirst 
for knowledge. It is long since Burritt’s life was written: half a century has 
produced new information and new points of view. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Curti will be encouraged by the reception of this book to expand his 


Burritt material into a biography. 
Gavin B. HenpeRson 
University of Glasgow 





The Cambridge history of the British Empire. Edited by J. Hottanp Rose, 
A. P. Newton and E. A. Bentans. Vol. VIII, South Africa, Rhodesia and 
the protectorates. Edited by A. P. Newron, M.A., D.Lirr., F.S.A., Rhodes 
professor of imperial history in the University of London, fellow of King’s 
College, London, E. A. Bentans, M.A., master of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Adviser in South Africa, Ertc A. WaLKer, M.A., King George V 
professor of history in the University of Cape Town. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press; New York: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. 1005. $11.00. 
Introductory chapters cover the geographical environment, the tribal or- 

ganization of Bushman, Hottentot, and Bantu, the Portuguese inking in of an 
interior behind what had been for centuries only a series of coast lines, and the 
halting progress of the Cape under the Company’s draconian rule. A notice- 
able emphasis is laid upon the conflict of interests between townsman and 
frontier pastoralist which, in combination with the compulsion of the climate, 
produced the trekboer within the first half-century of white occupation. The 
wholehearted denunciation of Willem Adriaan van der Stel would be more 
convincing if some comment had been made upon recent efforts to rehabilitate 
the reputation of that governor. 

Material detailing economic distress, political restlessness under crown 
colony administration, resentment over abolition deepened by disgust at legal 
equality for the colored man, and land greed frustrated by confused and irreso- 
lute frontier policies dovetails into an effective chapter on the Great Trek 
and the formation of new states. This dispersion is called “‘still the central 
event in South Africa’s history’ —an event by which “South Africa was bal- 
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kanised for sixty years to come.” Interested but changeable guidance from 
London during the generation after the trek at length resulted in the bestowal 
of responsible government upon an unwilling Cape but failed to preserve a 
minimum of economic justice for the tribes or to induce the confederation 
which might have prevented the turning of Boer republicanism into Boer na- 
tionalism. 

Boer sources are often used in these chapters, but nevertheless, in a sense, 
the Boer remains mute since, although his views may be stated, the record 
does not include the reasoning by which they were justified to him. The stu- 
dent of the British Empire is left with an unsatisfied curiosity as to whether, in 
the successive steps toward local autonomy, there was any union of minds 
among the leaders of the simultaneous assaults made upon imperial control 
in British North America, Australia, and South Africa. The American reader 
is likely to sigh, rather unreasonably, for experts so widely read that they 
cannot resist enriching their account of the expansion of European peoples 
over South Africa with allusions to the contemporaneous frontier policies and 
frontier psychology in North America and Australia. 

The material after 1872 offered a temptation to nationalism which was not 
always resisted. The chapter on the race for the interior will probably affront 
many by its “prewar” phraseology and its adoption of Milner’s view that a 
single political system for South Africa was a consummation dictated by 
nature and history. Such a reading of the facts would seem to underestimate 
the cold-blooded and vigilant efficiency with which Great Britain cut the 
essential economic and political life-lines of the Boer states. With regard to 
the occupation of Rhodesia, one would like to find a middle position between 
the author’s and that of Sir Harry Johnston, himself an empire-builder, who 
has credited Rhodes with drug addiction and characterized the activities of 
the British South Africa Company as ‘“‘a drunken sprawl over South Central 
Africa.” 

The description of the Raid, which reveals a rather casual attitude toward 
filibustering and does not indict Chamberlain as clearly as does Mr. Garvin’s 
biography, has very good material on the differences between the grievances 
and aims of the Uitlander as miner and the Uitlander as mine owner. The com- 
plicated issues of the struggle for supremacy (1896-1902) are well handled 
except for too slight an emphasis on the economic desirability of the land of 
gold and diamonds. The developments of the following two decades have 
been treated so competently and so interestingly as to rebuke the tendency of 
the foreigner to find all South African history after 1902 somewhat of an anti- 
climax. The chapter on South Africa and the empire is particularly notice- 
able for its tellingly phrased review of past policy and its tracing of the dis- 
placement of centripetal by centrifugal forces. 

The concluding chapters are given to economic development, 1795-1921, 
Roman-Dutch law, and white South African culture. From the first of these 
one derives a convincing impression of the confusion inherent in the divorce of 
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economic from political power during the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and of the emergence of a national economic unit prior to political uni- 
fication; but one would have been willing to sacrifice some statistics for a few 
paragraphs of descriptions of a Boer farm and a diamond mine compound 
and for some details on the South African standard of living. 

One point which will strike every reader of this volume is the fact that this 
is a history of the white men who make up 22 per cent of South Africa’s popu- 
lation. The author of the extremely interesting though depressing chapter on 
social and economic developments in tribal life may say that these constituted 
a revolution which was the greatest event in the history of South Africa in the 
nineteenth century, but the general tone of the volume is not in accord with 
that statement. Though the reviewer considers the policy of a history of white 
South Africans to be a sound one, she nevertheless considers that space might 
well have been given to some discussion of the effect upon white psychology of 
domination over a black majority and to the actual working of the “‘color 
bar” in law and in custom. 

Lest silence seem to give consent, the reviewer wishes to repeat the time- 
honored complaint against the issuance of a volume of this type without at 


least one map. 
JEAN BROOKES 
Greenwood, South Carolina 





Die auswirtige Politik Preussens 1858-1871. Diplomatische Aktenstiicke. Ed- 
ited by the HistortscHe Reicuskommission. Ser. 2, Vom Amtsantritt 
Bismarcks bis zum Prager Frieden. Vol. V, April 1864 bis zum April 1865. 
Mit einem Anhang zur Zollvereinspolitik Juli 1863 bis April 1864. Edited 
by Rupo.r Ipspexken. Oldenburg: Verlag Gerhard Stalling, 1935. Pp. 837. 
Rm. 31. 

In 1864, for the first time, Bismarck determined the direction of European 
politics. This volume shows him at his best in the intricate handling of the 
Schleswig-Holstein question. Outwitting Palmerston and Rechberg, he alone 
navigated successfully among the reefs of the unwelcome London conference of 
May-June, 1864. Two months later he had completely gained his objective 
in forcing the Danes to yield the Elbe duchies, and he compelled his reluctant 
ally, Austria, to scrap one fond hope after another. Not until March, 1865, 
did the Austrians go their own way, and the pro-Augustenburg vote of the 
diet in Frankfurt, a slap for Bismarck, brings the volume to a close. Seventy 
per cent of the nearly nine hundred documents and excerpts deal with these 
events in greater detail than heretofore. With the signing of the treaty of 
Vienna in October, 1864, even Prussia’s opponents admitted that “Monsieur 
de Bismarck est devenu une grande figure” (No. 406). Yet that statesman 
himself was so indifferent to personal glory that he declined the suggestion to 
have his name appear in the act which crowned his first great European suc- 
cess (No. 316 n.). 
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Simultaneously, Bismarck won a final victory against Austria and the 
South German states in the field of commercial relations,’ His skill in bringing 
this about is shown in a hundred new documents on the Zollverein between 
July, 1863, and November, 1864. Here one sees him currying the favor of 
Napoleon III, as also in his attempts to arrange a meeting, in September, 
1864, between the parvenu Bonaparte and the “‘legitimate”’ sovereigns, who 
looked down their noses at the French emperor. Bismarck played more than 
a minor part in the negotiations concerning Cuza’s secularization of the mon- 
asteries in the Rumanian principalities. Having no direct interest in Balkan 
affairs, Bismarck cleverly utilized Prussia’s voice and vote in the European 
concert wholly with an eye to his German plans; but it was not an easy task to 
steer between tricky Napoleon and suspicious Gorchakov and to retain the 
confidence of both. 

It must be admitted that the volume at hand contains no facts of prime 
importance that have not been available in six previous works—three collec- 
tions of sources and three comprehensive studies. Nevertheless, it presents a 
wealth of new details and makes possible the checking of existing interpreta- 
tions of Bismarck’s diplomacy. The freshest material comes from the hither- 
to unused Russian sources; but two-thirds of the remaining documents, 
though already somewhat worked by scholars, have not been printed before. 
The evidence on Bismarck’s maneuvers with the Grand Duke of Oldenburg 
is now practically complete. There is much light on Gorchakov’s diplomacy; 
and some interesting, if inconclusive, facts are presented on the forged docu- 
ments published by the Morning Post (No. 200), and on the origin of the 
Congress-suggestion in October, 1864 (No. 349). On the other hand, no new 
light (though there is much that confirms existing interpretations) is shed on 
certain phases of Bismarck’s policy toward Austria, which still needs clarifica- 
tion: his attitude at Schénbrunn in August 1864, his offers of money and 
vague hints of territorial compensations for the proposed annexation of the 
duchies, and his connection with the visit of Prince Hohenzollern to Vienna 
just at the height of the fracas with Beust over the evacuation of Holstein. 
The editor no longer prints any documents from the Italian archives, and he 
has not touched the very important minutes of the Prussian cabinet, for both 
of which we have been waiting years. 

Nor has he exhausted those collections of sources to which he has access. 
Many interesting documents known to the reviewer are omitted, including in- 
structions to Goltz, Redern, Zedlitz, and others; nearly all of Bismarck’s cor- 
respondence on such matters as the Rendsburg dispute and that concerning 
the Hamburg telegraph treaties; the genesis of the ‘““February demands” and 
Bismarck’s delay in presenting them; Prince Friedrich Carl’s mission (?) to 
Vienna; the rival press activity of Austria and Prussia in Paris; and Bismarck’s 
efforts to win public opinion in the newly conquered duchies, as shown in his 
instructions to Richthofen in Hamburg (he did not wish to compromise his 
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commissioner in Kiel with this business; see No. 497). Similar omissions of 
pertinent sidelights on Bismarck’s diplomacy are noted in the selection of the 
Austrian, British, and Russian archival material. Be it said, however, that no 
pronounced Tendenz is discernible in Dr. Ibbeken’s omissions and that noth- 
ing of first importance (save the Italian and cabinet documents) has been 
left out. It may be confidently predicted that two faults which continue into 
this volume—the errors in the English transcripts and the failure to note previ- 
ous publication of some documents—will be rectified in future volumes under 
the new direction of A. O. Meyer. 


CHESTER W. CLARK 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Fondation de l'état indépendant du Congo. Un chapitre de U'histoire du partege 
de l’ Afrique. By Ropert StaNLtey THomson, professeur d’histoire 4 Rus- 
sell Sage College, Troy, New-York. Brussels: J. Lebégue, 1933. Pp. 354. 
Mussolini’s seizure of Abyssinia, coupled with Germany’s demands for the 

restoration of her former colonies, and the frequently recurring suggestion of 

the pooling of colonial resources, has added a new interest to the partition of 

Africa. Quite apart, therefore, from its purely historical interest, this volume 

on the origins of the Belgian Congo is of practical significance and very timely. 

The territory is eighty times the size of Belgium and unusually rich in natural 

resources. Moreover, the extraordinary story of the establishment of the 

state is unique. Speaking on the subject in the house of commons, Lloyd 

George said, “‘In 1876, Leopold II, great uncle of the present King, organized 

the International Association for the exploitation and civilization of Africa.” 

Nine years later, in 1885, Leopold secured the recognition of the vast territory 

claimed by the African Association in the basin of the Congo as the ““Congo 

Free State’’ with himself as sovereign. For nearly a quarter of a century, 

“exploitation and civilization,” the latter in modest amount, went on. While 

the “‘five per cent” was collected, “humanity” was too often neglected. By 

the treaty of 1907, approved by the king in 1908, the State was transferred 
to the nation, incidentally fulfilling Leopold’s boast, made thirty-two years 
before, that he would make “Belgium a colonial power without her knowing 
|g 

The present volume confines itself very closely to the diplomatic aspects of 
the story as they developed from the Geographic Conference of 1876 to the 

Berlin Conference in 1885, when the sovereignty of the Congo Free State was 

recognized by the powers. Originally written in English, it was translated for 

publication because “‘it seemed to the sponsors of the book that a work de- 
voted particularly to Belgium, and designed expecially for “‘les milieux in- 
ternationaux,” should be published in French. The wisdom of this is open to 
question, the more so since neither the archives of Brussels nor those of Paris 
were open to the author. Those of Berlin and Washington as well as the 
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slave trade papers (1876-77) of the Public Record Office were accessible, and 
are effectively used to supplement the official publications of the different 
foreign offices and the private correspondence, diaries, and memoirs of Briel- 
mont, Banning, Stanley, Strauch, Sanford, and others more or less closely 
associated with the early history of the Congo. 

The chapters devoted to the story of the efforts of Leopold to secure recog- 
nition, despite the anomaly that he sought it for a private company—‘“‘Associ- 
ation Internationale du Congo” —throw much interesting light on the moves of 
international diplomacy at this important stage in European imperialism 
when the scramble for territory in Africa was at its height. Germany had just 
entered the colonial field, and the rivalry of the respective foreign offices was 
intense. Indeed, it was largely this that led to the unprecedented action by 
the powers of recognizing a state claimed by a private corporation known to be 
owned by the ruler of neutral Belgium. The absurdities as well as the implica- 
tions troubled the British considerably. ““The Association,” said Lord Gran- 
ville in his instructionstothe English commissioner in Berlin,“‘does not present 
the conditions which constitute a state... . it no doubt possesses elements out 
of which a state may be created” (App. p. 326). Our own government, acting 
largely under the personal influence of Henry S. Sanford with the secretary of 
state, F. T. Frehlinghuysen, had been led, somewhat prematurely, to recog- 
nize the independence and sovereignty of the new state. This afforded the 
fulcrum for Leopold’s diplomacy, while Bismarck’s friendship furnished the 
necessary support. Having made up his mind to enter the colonial field, the 
German chancellor preferred to see the territory go to Leopold rather than to 
Portugal—England’s protégé—or to France, whose claims based on the explo- 
ration of Brazza were fairly strong. 

From the point of view of international law, more might be said of Bis- 
marck’s suggestion that, in extending its recognition, the American govern- 
ment looked upon the Association as representing native races. The king’s 
tentative proposal to make the state neutral, after the fashion of Belgium, 
was soon forgotten, as was the embarrassing question of the propriety of neu- 
tral Belgium’s becoming the potential owner of a great colonial empire. Eco- 
nomic and commercial aspects of the subject also call for fuller discussion. 
Leopold himself was a trader and financier of no mean ability, and behind him 
were others. Both British and German policy were in part at least motivated 
by the “open door.” 

The story is clearly and logically developed and admirably supported by 
careful research aided and stimulated by the co-operation of Belgian scholars. 
The bibliography lists a great many titles though without critical comments. 
The originals of the excellent maps and charts are in the Prussian Archives as 
are apparently also the documents published in the appendix. 


WiiuraM E. Lince.Bacu 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Expansionists of 1898. The acquisition of Hawaii and the Spanish islands. By 
Jutius W. Prarr, Emanuel Boasberg professor of American history, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. (‘‘Albert Shaw lectures on diplomatic history, 1936.”’) 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1936. Pp. 393. $3.00. 

The author of the Expansionists of 1812 has now issued another small 
volume on the expansionists of another epoch. Professor Pratt, in this second 
work, has kept himself strictly within the limits of his title. He has not dis- 
cussed the acquisition of a part of the Samoan Islands by the United States 
early in 1899; and he has concerned himself not so much with diplomatic 
negotiations as with the forces back of the diplomats: business groups, re- 
formers, and superpatriot. His is a study in the dynamics of diplomacy 
rather than in diplomacy itself. In giving his Shaw Lectures this turn, the 
author has been wise. The actual negotiations of the period have been rather 
thoroughly discussed by others; but the influences driving the United States 
along the path of imperialism, though treated by Millis, Wilkerson, and Wein- 
berg, have never been subjected to an analysis so rigid as that presented 
by Mr. Pratt. 

The conclusions of the volume appear to be sound; but since they are no- 
where stated in a careful summary, the reader must search for them cautiously 
himself. The reviewer would state them as follows: The ideas and interests 
which caused the expansionist drive at the close of the last century were the 
conception of political superiority, the vivid sense of a moral mission or 
responsibility, and the desire to promote commerce and opportunities for 
capital investment. The moral reformers and the political philosophers were 
more influential than the business interests. The latter, as a whole, not only 
did not initiate the movement for expansion but actually opposed it at the 
outset, although they soon evinced a willingness to go along with the rest. 
This admission, however, is not a denial of the influence of the economic factor 
in the history of the period. It is merely an attempt to estimate that influence 
with scientific accuracy. Capitalists have divergent interests, or at least di- 
vergent conceptions of their interests, and are therefore found working at 
cross-purposes. Business in general did not desire the war with Spain, but 
certain business interests did desire to have the United States deal with the 
Cuban situation. Business in general did not conceive the idea of annexing 
the Philippines, but some business men who were interested in the Far Eastern 
trade soon looked upon the acquisition of the Philippines as a step which 
would result in advantage to this commerce. Some of the leading sugar barons 
of the Hawaiian Islands were opposed to annexation because they feared that 
the labor policies of the United States would interfere with the contract labor 
system then in vogue in those islands, but many small investors felt that 
annexation would promote their interests by giving increased stability. The 
conclusion, therefore, is not that capitalists do not seek to persuade the gov- 
ernment to adopt policies which tend to serve their interests as they conceive 
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them; it is merely that they were divided, that there were other factors in 
operation, and that, in the instances which the author has investigated for the 
purpose of writing this particular volume, their responsibility for the policy 
followed by the United States government was more limited than has often 


been supposed. 
J. Frep Rippy 


University of Chicago 





Documents diplomatiques frangais (1871-1914). Published by the MinisTERE 
pes Arrarres Errancmres, edited by the Commission DE PuBLICATION 
pES DocUMENTS RELATIFS AUX ORIGINES DE LA GUERRE DE 1914. 2d ser. 
(1901-1911), Vol. V, 9 avril—31 décembre 1904; Vol. VI, 2 janvier—6 juin 
1905. Paris: Imprimerie nationale; Librairie Alfred Costes; L’ Europe 
nouvelle, 1934. Pp. xl+655, xlv+629. Fr. 60 each volume. 

These two volumes of the already monumental publication of the French 
official correspondence bearing upon the origin of the Great War cover a period 
of only fourteen months in 1904—5—from the day after the signing of the 
Anglo-French agreements, which are commonly said to have created the 
Entente Cordiale, to the resignation of Delcassé as French foreign minister. 
Appreciating that it was a highly important and deeply interesting period, 
the editors have made available for historians over a thousand documents— 
a far larger number than in the corresponding British and German collections. 
Gooch and Temperley’s British documents on the origins of the war, 1898-1914, 
have only 228 documents for the period, while Die Grosse Politik has only 
676. It is manifest that not everything has been included, but omissions ap- 
pear to be fewer than in the earlier volumes of the series, and there is no trace 
of any suppression of embarrassing documents. 

As always during the decade covered by the second series of Documents 
diplomatiques, French foreign policy turned upon Morocco. While there are in 
the volumes under review many illuminating documents bearing on other 
matters, the Moroccan question occupies the center of the scene and surpasses 
everything else in interest and importance. Except for the French ambassador 
to Russia, absorbed in the perplexities created by the Russo-Japanese war, all 
the principal French diplomatists of the time appear to have been thinking 
only of Morocco and the problems which grew out of the French effort to ab- 
sorb it. There is much upon the difficulties encountered by Jules Cambon at 
Madrid in getting Spanish consent to the Accord of October 3, 1904, and upon 
the efforts of Saint-René Tallandier at Tangier and Fez to force the sultan 
of Morocco to accept subordination to French rule. Hostile critics can here 
find considerable basis for their disapproval of French foreign and colonial 
policy, especially for some of the methods employed. 

The most dramatic, and probably the most decisive, events of the period 
were the kaiser’s famous visit to Tangier and the enforced resignation of 
Delcassé. There is considerable new material upon both matters, but it is not 
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of a sort to compel radical revision of narrative or judgment upon either epi- 
sode. French diplomatists learned well in advance that the kaiser intended to 
go to Tangier, prepared for the event, and watched it closely. They made the 
rather natural mistake of supposing that the enterprise was the kaiser’s own 
idea. 

The search for more light upon the resignation of Delcassé has come to 
focus chiefly upon two points: whether it was due in the main to a German 
demand that he be driven from office or to the hostility of his enemies in 
France and upon the alleged offer of British naval and military aid if the 
French government refused to part with Delcassé and Germany in conse- 
quence began war on France. On the first of these matters no particularly im- 
portant new evidence is brought to light. On the second there is some strik- 
ing new evidence, but it only serves to make a mystery still more mysterious. 
On May 18 and 29, 1905, Paul Cambon reported interviews with Lord Lans- 
downe apropos of the German machinations against Delcassé. On the basis of 
assurances which he understood that he received on those occasions, he re- 
ported that acceptance of the British advances then made would be for 
France to ‘“‘entrer dans la voie d’une entente générale qui constituerait en 
réalité une alliance” (VI, p. 558). His reports fail to reveal any British offer 
which looks more like an alliance than the existing entente. Did Lansdowne 
make some offer or promise, not specifically reported in the dispatches, or did 
Paul Cambon misconstrue what Lansdowne actually said? That is a question 
which may long remain without a decisive answer. 

One thing emerges clearly and decisively from an examination of the docu- 
ments in the volumes under review. Delcassé, the Cambons, Barérre, and, in 
general, virtually all the men who were directly engaged in handling French 
foreign policy in the time between the formation of the Entente Cordiale and 
the fall of Delcassé believed that German hostility to French policy as regards 
Morocco was dictated by resentment over French success in developing the 
ententes with Italy, England, and Spain and by a determination to use the 
Moroccan question in an effort to break up the Entente Cordiale. 

Americans will find much interest in Jusserand’s dispatches from Wash- 
ington. They contain several striking pen portarits of Theodore Roosevelt and 


report some of his characteristic remarks. 
Frank Matoy ANDERSON 
Dartmouth College 





Journal d’ Alexandre Ribot et correspondances inédites 1914-1922. Published by 

Docteur Au. Rreor. Paris: Librairie Plon, 1936. Pp. 307. 

When the Great War broke out, Alexandre Ribot was seventy-two years of 
age, perhaps the most outstanding of the elder statesmen of France. Lacking 
the piquancy of Clemenceau and the complete suavity of Freycinet, he exer- 
cised far greater political influence than either. The length of his parliamen- 
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tary career and the breadth of his cultural interests gave him a distinction 
that was enhanced by his personal appearance, the dignity of his political 
diction, and his untroubled air of self-confidence. He was a man to whom 
puzzled parliamentarians turned in difficult moments. Thus, when in August, 
1914, Viviani rebuilt his war cabinet under the German threat of advance to 
the Marne, he called Ribot to the ministry of finances. There he remained 
until March, 1917, when, on the eve of the Nivelle offensive, the fall of the 
Briand government precipitated the danger of a serious internal crisis. Ribot 
was commissioned to form a cabinet and remained as premier during the nerv- 
ous months of the spring and summer—months marked by the entrance of 
America into the war, the progress of the Russian Revolution, military dis- 
asters, rumors of defeatism, and secret peace negotiations. In September his 
cabinet resigned under the attack of the socialists; Ribot himself remained as 
foreign minister for another month, serving under Painlevé. On October 23, 
as a result of renewed socialist attacks and with very tepid support from 
Painlevé, Ribot resigned office. Thus, at an age when most college professors 
have for some time been placed upon the list of emeriti, Ribot carried on 
continuous war service for more than three years. During the five succeeding 
years—through the peace conference and until the close of 1922—he exercised 
strong political influence. He died in January, 1923. 

Ribot himself wrote a volume of war memoirs, published in 1924, under 
the title Lettres d un ami. It was concerned primarily with the problems of 
finance which he faced and solved from 1914 to 1917 and with the five months 
of his premiership. The present volume covers the same period but with es- 
pecial emphasis upon his work as president of the council and as foreign 
minister; of the three hundred odd pages, only twenty are devoted to the 
ministry of finance and sixty-five to his career after leaving office. Whereas 
the earlier volume was a book of memoirs, this is primarily a documentary 
history. It consists chiefly of personal notes made by Ribot as president of 
the council and later, which have the evidential value of a diary, supplemented 
by intimate correspondence, of which the letters to and from Barrére are the 
most important. The editor has provided brief historical introductions and 
connecting paragraphs; footnotes are freely used to include important letters 
which would, in the text, have interrupted natural sequence. The skill with 
which the editor has allowed the documents to tell their story and the degree 
of his self-effacement are worthy of praise. 

Historically the book is important because it provides comprehensive, if 
not completely conclusive, documentation for the opinions advanced in 
Ribot’s already published memoirs. Very few of the documents have been 
previously printed. It is essential to a study of the difficult diplomatic rela- 
tions existing among the three western powers—France, Great Britain, and 
Italy; it throws useful light on the question of Greek neutrality and the impli- 
cations of the Salonika expedition; it helps to explain the political and social 
crisis of France in the summer of 1917. The documents are conclusive in 
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showing the practical impossibility of achieving a peace through negotiation 
in 1917, whether by the Sixtus or the Lancken approach. 


abe CHARLES SEYMOUR 
Yale University 





Die internationalen Beziehungen im Zeitalter des Imperialismus. Dokumente 
aus den Archiven der Zarischen und der Provisorischen Regierung. Edited 
by M. N. Poxrovsky. Authorized German translation, edited by Orro 
Hoerzscu. Ser. 2, Vom Kriegsausbruch bis zum Herbst 1915. Vol. VI, in 2 
half-vols. Berlin: Reimar Hobbing, 1934. Pp. xviii, 1-392; xiv, 393-704. 
Rm. 45. 


Almost from the first days of its existence the Soviet government has been 
revealing documents from the archives of the tsarist regime, of which the cor- 
respondence of A. P. Izvolsky, the ambassador in Paris from 1910 to 1917, is 
the best known. But the earlier publications were neither complete nor very 
systematic. It was not until 1927 that a plan was evolved for an integral 
publication of the diplomatic papers of the Russian government from 1878 to 
November, 1917, and only in 1932 did the first volumes, covering the year 
1914 to August 4, begin to appear.'! The present volume is the first in the 
series dealing with the years 1914-17 and will be followed shortly by two 
more (to the entry of Bulgaria into the war).? It contains 765 documents, of 
which only 188 have previously been published.* The value of this corre- 
spondence can hardly be overestimated, for no belligerent government, except 
the United States, has opened its archives for the war years.‘ And not only 
Russian diplomacy is revealed: the telegrams of the British, French, and 
Italian ambassadors in Petrograd were deciphered (as well as some telegrams 
between Vienna and Constantinople, though how the Russians obtained these 
is not explained), and many are here published. Some quasi-military docu- 
ments are also included, that is, correspondence between the foreign office 
and the general staff and occasional communications between the Russian and 
Allied military leaders. The editing is beyond reproach, the numerous foot- 
notes, both those in the text and the additional German ones at the end of 
each half-volume, being strictly factual. It is probably too much to hope that 
this brilliant publication will constrain the Allied governments to similar 


1 For an account of these five volumes, see the writer’s article ‘Russia and the war,” 
in Foreign affairs, XIII (1934), 133-53. 

2 Another series, now in preparation, will deal with the years 1911-13. 

3 Chiefly in F. Stieve, Iswolski im Weltkriege (Berlin, 1925), Tsarist Russia in the 
world war (in Russian, Leningrad, 1926; German tr., Berlin, 1927); E. A. Adamov, The 
European powers and Turkey during the world war: Constantinople and the Straits; the 
partition of Asiatic Turkey; the European powers and Greece during the world war (in 
Russian, Moscow, 1924-26; German tr., Dresden, 1930-32). 

‘Some German documents relating to the peace move of 1916 have been published, 
but only such papers as appeared important to a committee of the Reichstag. 
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action, but at least a beginning can be made toward a scientific study of war- 
time diplomacy. 

Within the first three days (August 5-7) the principal issues were raised 
with which Russian diplomacy had to deal in the ensuing months. Serbia was 
advised to cede territory to Bulgaria in order to secure her co-operation 
(No. 2); a proposal was made to Rumania for her adherence to the Allied 
cause (No. 22); the claims of Greece to territorial expansion were stated (No. 
29); the Turkish problem was brought to the fore (No. 8); Italy made over- 
tures for joining the Entente powers (No. 24); Japan proposed an agreement 
with Russia (No. 10); and Russia suggested an Anglo-Russian alliance (No. 
23). Except for Turkey’s entry to the war, not one of these questions had 
been settled by the end of 1914. The Serbs consistently refused to make con- 
cessions to Bulgaria; Bulgaria demanded nothing less than what she had ex- 
pected to gain under the treaty with Serbia in 1912; Rumania evaded any 
definite commitment; Greece was already showing signs of dissension between 
the king and Venizelos. As the Entente was divided as to both objectives and 
methods, it is hardly surprising that nothing was accomplished. The negotia- 
tions with Italy were probably retarded by Italian aspirations for certain 
French territories (Nos. 248, 357, 553). 

Generally speaking, all the states being courted hesitated because of the 
uncertainty of the military situation. It is significant that at the end of De- 
cember the Russian general staff revealed to London and Paris the shortage 
of munitions and made a strong appeal for help (No. 713). The Russians were 
also anxious to secure heavy artillery from Japan (Nos. 213, 464), but, since 
they were not ready for an alliance with that power (No. 550), they were not 
able to attain their desires. The French, for their part, wished to secure 
Japanese troops for the western front (No. 635), but the Japanese were not 
prepared to act as mercenaries (No. 725). Although the Entente was disposed 
to conclude an entente, as distinct from an alliance (No. 700), the Japanese 
were annoyed because they were not invited to sign the Pact of London of 
September 5, 1914, and put forward demands for free immigration into the 
British dominions (No. 746), which were unacceptable to Great Britain; the 
latter power had also to consider the problem in the light of her relations with 
the United States (No. 747). By the end of 1914 the Allies had achieved little 
real unity. 

Indeed, between Russia and Britain the Persian question led to many mu- 
tual reproaches, partly because their ministers in Teheran were working at 
cross-purposes. Ultimately, Russia accepted the British view that on account 
of Moslem feeling Persia should be treated in conciliatory fashion and sug- 
gested the replacement of both ministers (No. 739), which was later effected. 

From time to time there were indications of American activity in the in- 
terest of peace, more than is revealed in either the war supplements of Foreign 
relations of the United States or the House papers (see Nos. 460, 612). It may 
be that Wilson was acting informally through his ambassadors without the 
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knowledge of the department of state. Actually the Entente powers were in 
the mood for peace (Nos. 470, 477, 759), because the military situation made 
any immediate realization of their war aims impossible. 

Russia’s primary ambition was, of course, to secure the Straits, though her 
statesmen were not agreed as to the fate of Constantinople; as it happens, 
the pertinent documents were published years ago and have been used in an 
article in this Journal.® For the rest, all were agreed that the military power of 
Germany must be decisively broken and her hegemony in Europe, or as King 
George V put it, “the ascendancy of Prussia in Germany” (No. 506), de- 
stroyed; incidentally, the Russians suggested the restoration of the kingdom 
of Hanover (Nos. 256, 546). The map of Europe was to be rearranged on the 
basis of nationality. Nicholas II expected the Habsburg Monarchy to split 
up into its component parts, whereas his foreign minister expected the estab- 
lishment of Trialism; both were willing for France to have the Rhine frontier. 
Delcassé, the French foreign minister, declared, however, that France desired 
only to recover Alsace-Lorraine and was rather vague about the future of 
Austria-Hungary (Nos. 385, 386). These discussions between ministers and 
ambassadors appear to have been a bit casual, for they were painfully aware 
that the enemy was not yet beaten; and, except in the matter of the Straits, 
no negotiations were begun to specify the terms of peace. There was, however, 
a tendency to assert that Great Britain, France, and Russia should dictate 
terms not only to the Central powers but to their lesser allies as well (Nos. 
256, 518). The chief interest of these preliminary exchanges is to be found in a 
comparison with the actual terms of the Paris peace treaties. 

Other documents, now of academic interest only, concern Russia’s plans for 
Poland (Nos. 277, 321), Galicia (Nos. 338, 349, 379), and Armenia (Nos. 72, 
191, 647). The question of Russian loans in England caused much difficulty, 
in which the Jewish problem played some part (Nos. 242, 254). Russia was 
also considerably worried lest the British blockade drive Sweden into the arms 
of the Central powers, or at least prevent her from securing supplies from that 
country. On the whole, the most striking impression of the volume is the lack 
of real co-ordination between the three principal Entente powers. They cheer- 
fully rendered lip service to that ideal, but in practice they continued to be 
guided by national interests. No wonder Foch once exclaimed that he had 
less veneration for Napoleon after he himself had tried to direct a coalition! 


5 eles ies - ? Scum 
University of Chicago Bernaporte E, Scumirt 





The letters and journal of Brand Whitlock. Chosen and edited with a biograph- 
ical introduction by ALLAN Nevins. Vol. I, The letters; Vol. Il, The journal. 
New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1936. Pp. 597+ 732. $10.00. 
The publication of the Whitlock diary and letters constitutes both a literary 

and a historical event. The man who, not entirely without office-seeking 


5 R. J. Kerner, “Russia, the Straits, and Constantinople, 1914-15,” I (1929), 400- 
415. 
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(Letters, p. 163), was appointed in 1913 American minister to Belgium was no 
ordinary literary diplomat. He had, as Newton Baker expressed it, that ‘‘easy, 
unconscious superiority of mind” that ‘‘marks the only valid distinction ... . 
in a democracy” (ibid., p. vii). As reporter, close friend of Altgeld, liberal, 
aide of ‘‘Golden Rule” Jones, mayor of Toledo, and writer of socio-political 
novels, he had come up through a vivid experience and had formed notable 
contacts. Politics and literature were equally his province. Yearning always 
to be at the political battle front, he dreamed even more of becoming the 
American Hardy or Turgenyev. His wartime service to America, to the Allied 
countries (some of which turned their diplomatic affairs over to him), to the 
Belgians, and in a real sense to Germany, has now its double autobiographical 
record. Belgium: a personal narrative appeared in two volumes in 1919; the 
Journal, of which the manuscript will not be made public for many years, 
appears herewith for the first time. Textually the Belgium is in fact the Jour- 
nal to a considerable extent; for the Belgium, though not loaded with foot- 
notes, was a documented work. In passage after passage the phrases and sen- 
tences of the Belgium are taken from the diary, though the former shows edit- 
ing, omission, elaboration, rearrangement, and clarifying explanations to the 
reader. There is frequent toning-down of diary comments that sounded too 
denunciatory. That vivid passage which described the “‘grey hordes” pouring 
through Belgium in the early August days (Belgium, I, 125-28; Journal, pp. 
41-42), a passage that seems the last word in effective phrasing, resembles the 
diary very closely, the main difference being the omission of the words “‘dis- 
tinctly German” following an array of unpalatable adjectives. 

The writing of the Belgium on the basis of the diary required little revision 
in the sense of a purely literary touching-up. In other words, the day-by-day 
record was itself a literary masterpiece. This raises the question whether 
Whitlock had the literary motive in mind when writing the diary. Or was it 
that so practiced a literary artist could not write otherwise than as a master 
of style? However that may be, it was Whitlock the diplomat as much as 
Whitlock the writer who was evident in the composition of the Belgium. It 
was not so much that literary polishing was needed; indeed the best phrases 
were those struck off at white heat. It was rather that an account suitable for 
publication was issued in 1919, whereas not until 1936 do we have the record 
actually made in the midst of the event. How much of further revelation will 
come when the letters are published in full (less than half of them appear 
here), and when the manuscript of the diary becomes available, is still a 
question. 

Both the Journal and the Letters cover the war years, though the Letters 
range widely over the whole of Whitlock’s mature life. The documents before 
us reveal anew the genuine sympathy of Whitlock for the Allies and for the 
‘heroism incarnate” of Belgium. They show his notable friendship for King 
Albert, the stupendous difficulties of his task at Brussels, the wretched real- 
ities of the occupation (which must be read in the original, for they cannot be 
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treated here), and the perplexing rumors that flew about in a beleaguered 
country. Much is revealed as to the colossal problems of the C.R.B., and in 
this connection the present work supplements the important documents pub- 
lished under the editorship of George I. Gay and H. H. Fisher in 1929, al- 
ready reviewed in this Journal (II [1930], 501-4). In this “mass of details 
and difficulties’ the personalities of Villalobar, Spanish minister in Brussels, 
and of Francqui, Belgian head of the Comité National, loom large. Much 
that is favorable is said in this war phase of Herbert C. Hoover; in later pages 
one reads less favorable comments on Herbert Hoover. The record touching 
Edith Cavell is given with factual detail and with severe denunciation of the 
Prussian military regime (Journal, pp. 216 ff.); but this does not mean that 
Whitlock repeated sensational blood-and-thunder tales. Nor did personal 
animosity sway him; he recorded the Belgian loathing of Sauberzweig, but 
he thought of Bissing as less a person than a system. 

It is difficult in this review to give an adequate impression either of the 
vividness of these records in the war phase or of their charm in those years 
when Whitlock’s life was being lived in a more normal world. Whitlock’s 
biographer ought to thank him, for his writings hold much of self-revelation. 
Among his many pithy and epigrammatic statements is a remark to a friend 
when telling of what he was reading in July, 1916 (Letters, p. 198). ‘Under 
no circumstances [he wrote] will I look at a book about the war. Why.... 
read about that monumental stupidity?” Aside from the documents, which 
are chosen with much sifting, the set is useful for the editorial chapter “‘leads,” 
the editor’s short but admirable biography, and the appreciative foreword by 


Newton D. Baker. 
J. G. RANDALL 
University of Illinois 





The peace settlement in the German-Polish borderlands. A study of conditions 
today in the pre-war Prussian provinces of East and West Prussia. By Ian 

F. D. Morrow. New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. 526. 

$10.00. 

Within the limitations of its subtitle Mr. Morrow’s book offers a large 
amount of excellent history for the period 1920-35. As it happens, the terri- 
torial scope of the study coincides exactly with the frontiers of the state of 
the Teutonic Knights in the fourteenth century, including today the thorny 
problems of the Free City of Danzig, the ‘“‘Polish Corridor,’ East Prussia, and 
Memel. The present work is in pleasant contrast to many German and Polish 
books on the same subject, or subjects, in that it is “‘not concerned with the 
essential rightness or wrongness of the settlement itself... . . The aim before 
the present study is... . to discover the ‘facts and conditions’ that have re- 
sulted directly or indirectly from the peace settlement in those Eastern 
Marches” (p. 16). This aim the author has achieved. 

Mr. Morrow introduces his comprehensive book—written at the request of 
the Council of the Royal Institute of International Affairs—with a concise 
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historical study of German-Polish relations from the thirteenth to the twen- 
tieth century and ends it with an attempted scrutiny of Hitler’s foreign policy 
in regard to Poland and Lithuania. In between there is packed an enormous 
amount of historical, political, economic, and legal data on the problems of 
this region, interwoven with much excellent interpretation on the part of the 
writer. 

The author shows detachment in his judgments concerning matters of con- 
tention between Germans, Poles, and Lithuanians. He has a happy facility 
of summarizing involved situations in pithy statements (e.g., on pp. 160, 
170, and 172, in regard to Danzig; on p. 469, concerning Hitler’s contribution 
to the German-Polish problem). His ‘‘Conclusions” in several chapters are 
concise and balanced. Maps and diagrams are good. The documentation is 
careful, ample, and critical, with brief quotations in footnotes serving to make 
clear essential differences in German and Polish contentions. The style is 
pleasant. 

There is one major weak spot in Mr. Morrow’s imposing array of knowl- 
edge and presentation of difficult materials. It is the international legal status 
of the Free City of Danzig. Poland’s alleged ‘‘control’’ of Danzig’s foreign 
relations (p. 37) does not exist—see the decisions of the high commissioner of 
the League of Nations—nor is this question “purely academic” (p. 37, n. 1) 
as it has led to bitter disputes between Danzig and Poland. The high com- 
missioner’s decisions and the World Court pronouncements should be added 
to the list of instruments that conferred “‘legal form and shape”’ (p. 46) upon 
the Free City. The discussion of whether Danzig is a “‘sovereign and inde- 
pendent State” (p. 39) is woefully inadequate. There is an interesting corre- 
lation between this defect in Mr. Morrow’s book and important omissions in 
the appended bibliography, for the compilation of which Miss L. M. Sieveking 
is responsible. This bibliography is quite valuable as far as it goes but it omits 
important legal works, e.g., by Reis, Lewinsky-Wagner, Crusen-Lewinsky 
and Juljan Makowski, even several volumes of primary source material pub- 
lished by the governments of both Danzig and Poland. However, Miss 
Sieveking’s appendix on Danzig finances and her collection and arrangement 
of statistical material throughout the book are fine pieces of work, although 
one wonders why statistics for the ports of Danzig and Gdynia do not go 
beyond 1932. It should also be noted that the title of the book is misleading 
as Polish Upper Silesia and Posen are not dealt with in this study, while 
Memel—now a part of Lithuania—is. 

On the whole, Mr. Morrow has given us a work which constitutes a reliable 
and well-nigh inexhaustible mine of important source material, competently 
chosen, presented, and interpreted. For students of recent European history 
the book is indispensable, and one wishes that the author would follow it up 
with other studies in the same and neighboring regions. 


Colorado Woman’s College Joun Brown Mason 
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Berchtold, also got the impression that Izvolsky had been confronted by a practical 
ultimatum. Although the little book is not altogether convincing, it is an interesting 
contribution to the discussion of a question which, in all probability, will never be re- 
solved. 
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tion of the first Czech legion “Na Zdar,” of the activity of the Czechophil Ernest Denis, 
and of the cautious negotiations that went on between the French government and the 
Bohemian leaders. Because Mme Levée is of Czech ancestry, her narrative at times 
becomes subjective and enthusiastic. Such instances, however, are not many. The 
book is well documented, reads easily, and appears to be quite indispensable to those 
who are working in this field of Czechoslovak history. 
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portant parties, which guided and determined the policies of the government). The 
characteristics of Czechoslovakia’s politics are, according to Peroutka, the strict disci- 
pline of the parties, the permanence of the regime, and the art of coalition compromises. 
In international politics, Czechoslovakia had to face the two attempts of the ex-Emperor 
Charles to regain the Hungarian throne. For the first time in its existence the Czecho- 
slovak government dared to mobilize its armies and threaten Hungary with war; this 
laid the foundations of the Little Entente. Possibly the weakest chapter is that dealing 
with the resignation of Zatkovi¢, a Carpatho-Ruthenian born in America, as the first 
governor of Carpatho-Ruthenia. Peroutka fails to show clearly the relation of the Car- 
patho-Ruthenians in America to the joining of their homeland to Czechoslovakia, or the 
causes of Zatkovit’s resignation from the governorship of the province and his return 
to America. Peroutka is obviously unacquainted with the material recently made avail- 
able concerning the circumstances which caused Zatkovit to change his pro-Hungarian 
attitude to one in favor of Czechoslovakia, as well as the role played in the negotiations 
with Masaryk and Bene’ by Julius GardoS (as reported especially by Petr Hatalak in 
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in Podkarpatské Hlasy, August 27, 1935, and following). But this omission does not 
prevent the book from being the most competent and best written history of the 
formation of the Czechoslovak republic. : 
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The first volume of this new French bibliography, covering the years 1932 and 1933, 
appeared in 1935. The volume under review, on which thirty French and Belgian his- 
torians have collaborated, covers the publication only of the year 1934. Georges Pagés, 
who writes the introduction, speaks of the purpose of the enterprise as one of serving 
“the interests of historical scholars . . . . who wish to know . . . . , not all that is ap- 
pearing, but what is appearing that is of use and of value.” The present volume is 
divided into four parts: works in French on the history of France, works in German on 
French history, works in English on the same, and finally a section of books and 
articles in French devoted to the history of other states than France. The editors 
plan in the volume for 1935 to substitute for the English and German divisions, 
sections on recent Italian and Russian publications on French history; so in a 
five-year cycle there will be listed all the studies appearing on French history in other 
languages than French. The undertaking is admirably executed; not only are the titles 
skilfully classified and well indexed, but each carries with it a brief comment; sometimes 
this is merely a statement of the contents of the work, though usually it contains also 
an apt critical evaluation. The whole work is a model of how a historical bibliography 


should be handled. 
FREDERICK B. ARTz 
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M. Deschanel conceives foreign policy to be a system of strategy employed to 
secure certain aims. As an introduction to a survey of French foreign policy he devotes 
a chapter to a brief account of the birth of three modern states—France, Germany, and 
England—followed by a study of the origins of French diplomacy and diplomatic 
practice. In the rest of the book he attempts to discover the guiding principle of each 
of ten periods of French history and to disclose and explain the successes and failures 
which have resulted. The thesis developed throughout is that, once the unification of 
France had been achieved, the greatest successes have come from adherence to a policy 
of equilibrium. This involved opposition to, and frequently conflict with, any power 
strong enough to endanger the independence or integrity of France. Francis I, Riche- 
lieu, Vergennes, and the diplomatists of the Third Republic adhered consistently to this 
principle; and consequently it is these periods that are the glory of French diplomacy. 
On the other hand, the most humiliating periods of French diplomacy have resulted 
from the abandonment of its historic role under the aggressive leadership of a Louis 
XIV or a Napoleon. It is suggested that French participation in the dissolution of the 
Hapsburg monarchy (1914-19) is just such an error which may be disastrous to France 
because it upset the European equilibrium in favor of Germany. 
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an intelligent patriot who hopes to aid in creating an enlightened public opinion on 
foreign affairs. The importance of sea power is rarely so well understood by a French 
scholar. While the rights of France are never underestimated, the rights of others (such 
as that of the Germans and Italians) to ethnic unification are never presumed to exist. 
The influence of internal politics on foreign policy is scarcely ever indicated, nor is the 
fact that economic considerations have, during the last century, assumed an increasing- 
ly important role in the determination of foreign policy even brought under discussion. 
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Herr Friedrich has written a very fresh and interesting little book on a subject which 
less skilful hands might have made very dull. It is composed of five essays: on Napo- 
leon’s youth, on his constitutional policies, on his foreign policies, on his handling of the 
Jewish problem, and on his style. As Herr Friedrich points out in his prefatory notes, 
these are not mere isolated essays; they are tied together by a common thread, the prob- 
lem of Napoleon’s relations to the spiritual and political forces of his time. One suspects 
they are also united by a desire to study in Napoleon the first great modern dictator, the 
plebiscite-crowned servant of popular sovereignty. Yet the author is at opposite poles 
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from those who use history quite uncritically to stir about within the mess of contem- 
porary politics. These essays are not research—not, in the narrow sense, contributions 
to knowledge. They represent a genre almost wholly unknown in this country—the 
critical, reflective, urbane thinking of the trained scholar, cast in the traditional essay 
form, a genre cultivated in Germany by men like Meinecke and Oncken, in England by 
Acton and Maitland. 

Herr Friedrich has a persuasive pen and a gift for the well-turned phrase. He writes: 
“Die Engliinder geben nicht gerne zu, dass die Frage des Gleichgewichts ihre europiische 
Politik Jahrhunderte lang bestimmt hat; sie geben es heute immerhin unbesorgter zu 
als noch vor 20 Jahren, weil jenes Prinzip inzwischen begraben zu sein scheint.”” He is 
thoroughly familiar with the literature of the period. Hardly a page but contains a 
judgment worth reflecting on, and even debating. Those brought up on a sentimental- 
liberal hatred of Napoleon will no doubt find the author too well-disposed toward the 
emperor, too little shocked by his “tyranny.” Those brought up to admire Napoleon 
as a superman, as inexplicable as Prometheus, will no doubt find him here a bit pedes- 
trian. But those who wish to approach the serious, and still unsolved, problem of in- 
tegrating Napoleon with his time will find this little book very stimulating. 
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1937. 

The journal begins in 1800 and closes in 1814, when Marie-Amélie arrived in France 
with her husband, the Duke of Orleans. The journal is filled with family affairs, but 
also discloses the outlook of the Neapolitan Bourbons to the events of these years. 
Napoleone II (Il re di Roma.) By G. Arpav. Milan: Ceschina, 1936. L. 15. 
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The main theme of this book purports to be in the “realm of political science” 
(preface). Hence there is an introductory chapter, derived from standard works by 
Brandes, Schmitt, and Baldensperger, on the transformation of French moral and 
literary concepts in the early nineteenth century. The notion of “emigration literature” 
is formulated with as much profundity as may be found in any French textbook on the 
subject. From there the author plunges into abstract theory, and she analyzes in a 
sketchy manner such masters of political thought as Maistre, Bonald, and Lamennais; 
her exposition cannot be called erroneous only because problems in the evolution of 
doctrine permit greater elasticity than the statement of fairly well-ascertained facts in 
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political history. Michel in French, Soltau and Boas in English, neither of whom is 
mentioned in this book, and Rohden in German have done far better with the same 
theorists. There is also a discussion of minor traditionalists—Ballanche, Fiévée, Eck- 
stein, Bergasse—each one of whom receives proper biographical identification and a 
formal analysis; one is left, however, witn the feeling of a loosely connected catalogue 
of ideas. If this was to have been a study in theory, it should have treated with some 
subtlety and insight the fundamentai dectrines of sovereignty, separation of powers, 
rights of the individual, ministerial responsibility, church and state. One would gladly 
forego a few obscure names for an analysis which avoided clichés. ““Bonald and de 
Maistre, appealing to tradition and authority ... .” (p. 47) crops up more than once 
in a different guise. As a work of theory this book has little to offer. 

But the bulk of the study (pp. 49-198) is devoted to a simple historical narrative of 
the Bourbon restoration, from a royalist viewpoint. This is justified by the rather 
hackneyed reflection that we must have an “impartial co-ordination of theory and fact” 
(p. 15). No such interrelationship is achieved. The book presents hardly more than can 
be gathered from Duvergier de Hauranne, Nettement, de Roux, Weill, Charléty’s ac- 
count in Lavisse, and Artz’s Bourbon Restoration (not even named in the bibliography). 
I do not mean that there has been plagiarism in any sense, only an utter lack of striking 
novelty. Some trivial facts, based upon archival references, to Cuvier (p. 131), the 
press subscriptions (pp. 89, 93-94), the elections (p. 103), censorship (p. 137), Metter- 
nich (p. 180), merely support already familiar generalizations. This is in no wise a fresh 
treatment of ultra-royalism. Moreover, the book has its preconceptions. Little excur- 
sions into homely political philosophy (p. 170) fail to relieve the consistently dull nar- 
rative. The book reveals deep sympathy for the martyrdom (sic) of Louis XVIII (p. 
174) and for the royalists who were not given a chance to effect their “experiment.” 
Finally, if one were bent upon piling up sins of omission, one would ask what meaning 
a chapter on the fall of the Bourbons could have, without any discussion of the royalist 
attitude toward nascent industrialism and its economy. Perhaps such intentional 
lacunae lead the author to remark that the July Days were “‘an accident caused by 
fortuitous circumstances” (p. 184). 

Frank E. MANUEL 
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This volume is a translation of a French work by a Russian. It was written, for one 
reason, because there was no life of Stein in French. The author thought one was needed 
and would be timely because Stein was the first of the trilogy—Stein, Bismarck, and 
Hitler. Evidently Nazi propaganda is as successful in France as in Germany, where a 
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course on Stein and National Socialism is offered amid the intellectual ruins of the 
Hochschule fiir Politik. The one thing the three Germans have in common is that in dif- 
ferent ages, under varying circumstances, and with different devices each was anti- 
French. The author, like the Nazis, is concerned almost solely with this anti-French and 
pro-German side of Stein’s career, which is most evident during his six years of exile. It 
is only after his outlawry by Napoleon and after his life work was done in Prussia that 
Stein becomes in any sense a nemesis of Napoleon. One could give the same title to 
many, including Pitt; but Pozzo di Borgo, a fellow-Corsican, is the only one whose ven- 
detta with Napoleon would make such a title correct for a whole biography. 

The author is little concerned with Stein’s years of preparation, and less with his 
work as a Prussian reformer. He makes no effort to understand or explain Prussia be- 
fore Jena. His brief account of the reforms has many careless statements, sweeping 
generalizations, and inexplicable errors, such as dating the chief reform edict of October 
7, 1807, as of November 9, 1808. If twenty-five pages is all that can be spared for Stein’s 
chief life-work, they might well be done with scrupulous accuracy. The account of Stein 
in Russia and as administrator of recovered German territory after 1813 is the real 
theme of the book. The last half of the book may be read with interest and profit, if 
one will prune the exaggeration that makes Stein almost a central and dominant Euro- 
pean figure in these years. The episodic treatment and a good selection of quotations 
from contemporaries and later writers give these later chapters color and liveliness. 
There is evidence of a search in the French archives for new material. 

There is a real place for a brief life of Stein in English. The only previous attempt 
was published in 1922 and has been out of print for some years. The centennial of 
Stein’s death produced a considerable literature that fills in details even if it does not 
change the main outlines. This volume is in no sense a well-balanced scholarly effort to 
supply the need. 

Guy Stanton Forp 
Die Verwaltungsorganisation Nordwestdeutschlands wiihrend der franzisischen Besatz- 

ungszeit 1811-13. By ALBEert C. ScHwartInG, instructor in history, Extension Divi- 

sion, University of Wisconsin. (‘‘Wirtschaftswissenschaftliche Gesellschaft zum 

Studium Niedersachsens,”’ Vol. XXXIV.) Oldenburg: Stalling, 1936. Pp. 68. Rm. 

2.70. 

The author’s purposes are, first, to sketch the structure and operation of the French 
administration in the North Sea lands annexed by Napoleon in 1811, and, second, to 
establish in detail what influence this administration exerted, especially on the people. 
The writer thus intends to make a contribution to that broader history which does more 
than deal with wars and treaties. 

When the French entered these lands, they abolished feudal privileges, granted reli- 
gious tolerance, and instituted the Napoleonic codes. But otherwise their rule, the 
author contends, was of doubtful benefit. Plans, it is true, for canals, schools, and the 
use of the metric system were made; but they were not executed. Guilds were abolished, 
and liberty to exercise a trade was granted; but trade was stagnant. Work on Imperial 
Highway No. 3 from Paris to Hamburg was started, but the workmen were months in 
getting their pay. Chambers of commerce were set up to propose reforms; they met, 
made recommendations, and their recommendations were ignored. In the meantime 
the inhabitants were forced to submit to conscription; to pay taxes which quadrupled; 
to have part of their substance consumed by soldiers quartered upon them; and, in the 
towns, to see their trade and manufactures ruined by the Continental System and the 
French tariff wall, while they themselves were thrown out of work and sometimes con- 
strained to beg. As a result, smuggling developed, desertion became frequent, and 
hatred of the regime smoldered. 

In technique the study is defective: bibliography absent, footnotes often without 
page references, and organization imperfect. But it possesses two notable merits: it 
presents a wealth of facts drawn in part from the Archives nationales and local German 
archives, and presents these facts with fairness. As a consequence it is a useful mono- 
graph and accomplishes its purpose. 

Haron T. Parker 
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1916, Hindenburg’s responsibility was more nominal than real; but he could be played 
up by the army against the emperor and the civil government. At the end of the war, 
however, he abandoned Ludendorff and then forced William II to flee—for which he 
was never forgiven. As president of the Reich (1925-34), the old man began well; but 
there can be no doubt that he betrayed the constitution which he had sworn to sup- 
port—though it is probable that he was not conscious of this treachery, for he was too 
old and too feeble to see through the intrigues of which he was the butt. Mr. Wheeler- 
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pages to developments during and since the industrial revolution of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The author’s aim is to follow the course of broad movements, and he accepts as 
valid for his purpose Voltaire’s dictum about irrelevant details as impedimenta, like 
baggage in an army. 

In his worthy ambition to impart an understanding of the outstanding features of 
economic history he is perhaps unusually successful, and American students will find 
it profitable to supplement the more adequate texts already available by a careful read- 
ing of the views of a competent British teacher and scholar. It is not out of place, how- 
ever, to explain that some of the broad generalizations may be misleading unless the 
reader has a more adequate knowledge of details than the book affords. Thus in the dis- 
cussion of the growth of urban industry, the unqualified statement is made (p. 229) that 
“the countryside was swept bare to provide recruits for the huge labor armies of indus- 
trialism”—a statement that seems hardly consistent with the discussion elsewhere of 
the contemporaneous growth of large-scale farming and the grave problems of surplus 
farm labor. On the other hand, when details are given they are sometimes made to 
bear a somewhat heavy burden of interpretation. Thus there is a tabulation (p. 290) of 
external trade per head in 1929 in twenty countries. Great Britain is eighth in the list, 
and the inference is drawn that this is a measure of the comparative dependence on ex- 
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eties, etc. There is a final chapter of ten pages on Britain’s post-war position. The grave 
decline of British trade and industry is emphasized, and the author’s final suggestion is 
that Britain’s “frustrated efforts and deluded hopes”’ in wrestling with her problems 
may at least afford the consolation that “effort is often richer in blessing than achieve- 
ment.” 

Wirt BowpEen 
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Dr. Mossner has undertaken a sketch of the development and influence of the spirit 
of rationalism in English thought. He has read widely and thoughtfully, has kept his 
bearings with remarkable skill in an area of thought which still remains poorly charted, 
and has maintained throughout his essay a high level of criticism and an admirable 
lucidity. The work is in reality a summary of the complex history of rationalistic 
thought in which Bishop Butler appears as a principal, though hardly as the dominat- 
ing, figure. Mr. Mossner’s discussion of Butler’s thought, while critical and stimulating, 
does not add substantially to the standard works on the subject. The author 
attains his contribution in setting Butler’s thought with precision and clarity into the 
larger frame of rationalistic development. The bibliography, which lists some four hun- 
dred selected titles, is a contribution of the first order. 

Mr. Mossner’s discussion of the seventeenth-century origins of rationalism is, in the 
judgment of this reviewer, the least significant portion of the book. The author re- 
duces the thought of a complex century into too simple a pattern. Mr. Mossner seeks 
to fuse under a loose definition of rationalism all of the diverse currents of speculation 
and protest which had as their common aim the weakening of the intolerant pretensions 
of Protestant orthodoxy. In particular, it would seem that the author has linked 
latitudinarianism much too intimately with the rise of deism and rationalism. The 
latitudinarians were principally preoccupied with religious problems. They pleaded, 
with whatever arguments they could bend to their purpose, for a comprehensive and 
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has dealt but scantily with the influences which contrived to produce in England 
toward the close of the seventeenth century such a complete revolution in thought. 
The “age of reason” in England cannot be understood without a close examination of 
the rapid erosion of the “age of faith” which preceded it. This intellectual revolution 
has had the most profound influence in the shaping of the modern mind—culturally, at 
least, it may well be regarded as the most significant development in modern history. 
Mr. Mossner has not written the history of this transformation. Its roots are to be 
found in the weariness of men disillusioned after more than a century of bitter and 
dangerous theological strife, in the steady gains of the secular authority at the expense 
of the spiritual, in the devastating impact of the scientific temper and methodology upon 
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the frail and battered pretensions of numerous sectarian orthodoxies, and in the silent, 
but effective, paralysis of the religious preoccupation by the virus of indifference. 
Bishop Butler displayed in his own thought and career the indelible imprint of these 
influences. Mr. Mossner’s essay is a careful and valuable blueprint of the larger task 
of analysis which remains to be done. He has given adequate evidence that he is 
eminently fitted for the larger undertaking. 

W. K. Jorpan 
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Geschichte der Gemeinde Supljaja (Stefansfeld) im Banat. 1796-1936. By Freurx Mu- 
LEKER. Vréac, Yugoslavia: J. E. Kirchner’s Witwe, 1936. Pp. 27. Din. 10. 

Hellenic independence and America’s contribution to the cause. By Harris J. Booras. 
Rutland, Vt.: Tuttle Co., 1936. $3.00. 

The effect of the war in southeastern Europe. By Davip Mitrany. (“Economic and 
social history of the World War.”) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937. Pp. 
282. $3.00. 

Moslem women enter a new world. By RutH Frances WoopsMaLL. New York: Round 
Table Press, 1937. Pp. 432. $3.00. t 

The Balkan conferences and the Balkan entente, 1930-1935. A study in the recent history 
of the Balkan and Near Eastern peoples. By Ropert JosepH Kerner, professor of 
modern European history in the University of California, and Harry NicnoLas 
Howarp, assistant professor of history in Miami Ugiversity. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1936. Pp. 271. $3.00. 

This study by Professors Kerner and Howard gives one an understanding of how 
apparently insoluble problems can be solved if attacked in the right way. While the 
great powers of western Europe seem unable to achieve any progress in collective 
action, in economic collaboration, in co-operative efforts for peace and security, the 
turbulent Balkans—the so-called “‘less civilized’ nations—are pointing the way. Here 
is a refreshing, as well as an encouraging, story. Annual semi-official conferences have 
been held in the Balkan capitals ever since 1930. A permanent Balkan organization has 
come into existence consisting of a general assembly, a council, a permanent secretariat, 
and the national groups. A Balkan Week is celebrated, a Balkan hymn is sung, a 
Balkan flag is displayed. At the annual conferences there have been reports on and 
countless discussions of such matters as inter-Balkan economic collaboration and cus- 
toms union, Balkan intellectual co-operation through exchange of professors and stu- 
dents, a Balkan historical institute, the unification of Balkan law, a postal union, a 
tourist federation, a bureau of sanitary information, a Balkan chamber of commerce, a 
co-operative union, a chamber of agricultural co-operation to secure the rationalization 
of agriculture, a labor office, and other projects. Not all of these ideals have been at- 
tained, but some of them have; and the foundations of a real understanding and of 
Balkan co-operation are surely being laid. The signing of the four-power security pact 
by Greece, Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Turkey in February, 1934, is in itself a his- 
torical milestone, notwithstanding the fact that it fell far short of what was the desired 
goal. Now that Bulgaria seems to be on the way in, the pact assumes an even greater 
significance. 
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Mr. Kerner and Mr. Howard believe that federation is the logical solution of the 
Balkan problem and bids fair to succeed where the old pre-war imperialism failed, for 
there is a basic cultural homogeneity in the Balkan area, and the states have a similar 
social and political heritage. “‘An essential social democracy on an agricultural and 

sant foundation subsists. Social life is similar throughout the peninsula” (p. 8). 
Politically, a Balkan federation would be equivalent to a great power. The book is 
confusing in detail largely because of the method of analyzing the work of each con- 
ference and in attempting to cover the multifarious problems that were always under 
discussion. Probably something of the spirit of the several conferences would have been 
lost by any other method of presentation. A valuable appendix of documents, a very 
full bibliography of sources, and an index which enables one to pursue a particular 
thread throughout the several conferences enhance the value and usefulness of the book . 


W. M. GeweuR 
RUSSIA 

Kyrios. Vierteljahresschrift fiir Kirchen- und Geistesgeschichte Osteuropas. Edited by 
Hans Kocu. Vol. I. Kénigsberg: Ost-Europa-Verlag, 1936. Rm. 18. 

The initial 92-page number of this periodical contains the following articles: “Bilder 
aus dem russischen Geistesleben, 1. Die mystische Philosophie Skovorodas,” by 
Nikolaus von Arseniew; “‘Zur Frage der Generalkonféderation zwischen Protestanten 
und Orthodoxen in Wilna 1599,” by Domet Oljanéyn; “Zur Geschichte der russischen 
hagiographischen Forschung (von Klju¢evskij bis Fedotov),”’ by Robert Stupperich; 
“Studien zum Ursprung liturgischer Einzelheiten éstlicher Liturgien, 1. KATATIE- 
TADMA,” by Carl Schneider; “Ein Dokument aus der mittelalterlichen Liturgiege- 
schichte Georgiens,” by Gregor Peradse; and “Befiirwortung von evangelischem 
Religionsunterricht fiir orthodoxe Kinder seitens russischer Geistlicher. Zwei Briefe 
aus Sarepta an der Wolga,”’ by Margarete Woltner. A short ‘“Chronik”’ dealing with 
recent theological conferences and events in the Balkans and eastern Europe completes 
the number. 

The orthodox church. By Sercius BuueaKov. Translated by Exizaspetu S. Cram. 
Edited by Donatp A. Lownie. London: Centenary Press, 1936. Pp. 224. 8s. 6d. 

The Russian church. By J. N. Danzas. Translated from the French by CountEess OLGA 
BENNIGSEN. London: Sheed & Ward, 1936. 3s. 6d. 

Khozyaystvo krupnogo feodala-krepnostnika XVII v. (Khozyaystvo boyarina B. I. Moro- 
zova. Sbornik.) [The management of a large feudal serf-owner of the seventeenth 
century. (The management of the Boyar B. I. Morozov. A collection.)]. (‘‘Ma- 
terialy po istorii feodalno-krepostnogo khozyaystva [Materials for the history of 
feudal-serf management],” Vol. II.) Leningrad: Academy of Science of the USSR, 
1936. Pp. 263. 11r. 

Die grosse Katharina. Geschichte einer Karriere. By WotrGANG HorrMaNN-HARNISCH. 
Berlin: Drei Masken Verlag, 1936. Pp. 412. Rm. 7.50. 

Istoricheskiye putishestviya. Izvlecheniya iz memuarov i zapisok inostrannykh i russkikh 
puteshestvennikov po Volge v XV-XVIII vyekakh (Historical travels. Extracts from 
the memoirs and records of foreign and Russian travelers along the Volga in the 
fifteenth to eighteenth centuries]. Compiled by VLApimir N. ALEKSEYEV. Stalin- 
grad: Tipografiya imeni Lomanskogo v Krasnodarye, 1936. Pp. 327. 6r. 

Fabrika “Krasny Perekop,” 1722-1933 [The “Red Perekop”’ factory, 1722-1933]. 
Edited by F. Samoyuov. Vol. I, Volzhskiye tkachi. 1722-1917 [The Volga weavers. 
1722-1917]. By N. P. Payauin. (“Istoriya fabrik i zavodov” [History of factories 
and mills]). Moscow: Obraztsovaya, 1936. Pp. 400. 7r. 50k. 

Proshloye Kazakhstana v istochnikakh i materialakh [The past of Kazakstan in sources 
and materials]. Edited by S. D. Asrenprarov. Sbornik 2. (2 polovina XVIII 
stoletiya do 1860-70 g.g.) [Collection 2. (Second half of the eighteenth century to 
1860—70)]. Alma-Ata and Moscow: Poligrafkniga, 1936. Pp. 293. 4r. 75k. 
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Ocherki po istorii missionerskikh shkol na kraynem severye (Tobolsky sever) [Sketches on 
the history of missionary schools in the extreme north (The Tobolsk north)]. By 
A. G. Bazanov. Leningrad: Zvyezda, 1936. Pp. 132. 3r. 80k. 

Dekabrist N. I. Turgenyev. Pisma k bratu S. I. Turgenyevu. (1811-1821) [The Decem- 
brist N. I. Turgenyev. Letters to his brother S. I. Turgenyev. (1811-1821)]. By 
N. I. TurGENnyYEv. 2 vols. Moscow: Academy of Science of the USSR, 1936. Pp. 
588. 14r. 50k. 

Pushkin. By Ernest J. Simmons. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1937. Pp. 485. $4.00. 

Centennial essays for Pushkin. Edited by Samuet H. Cross and Ernest J. Simmons. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1937. Pp. 226. $2.50. 

Pushkin: homage by Marzist critics. Edited by Invinc D. W. Tatmance. Translated 
from the Russian by BerNarp GuILBERT GuEeRNEY. New York: Critics Group, 
1937. $1.50. 

A collection of essays by Maxim Gorky, Lunacharsky, Vinogradov, and Zeitlin. 

Kolonialnaya politika rossiyskogo tsarisma v Azerbaydzhanye v 20-60 gg. X 1X vyeke [The 
colonial policy of Russian tsarism in Azerbaijan in the twenties to sixties of the 
nineteenth century]. Edited by I. P. Perrusnevsky. Vol. I, Feodalniye otnosheniya 
i kolonialny rezhim 1827-1843 gg. [Feudal relations and the colonial regime 1827- 
1843]. Moscow: Obraztsovaya, 1936. Pp. 463. 14r. 

Krestyanskiye volneniya v 1861 g. [Peasant disorders in 1861]. By N. M. Rostov. 
Moscow: Sotsekgiz, 1936. Pp. 44. 25k. 

Beloved friend: the story of Tschaikovsky and Nadejda von Meck. By CaTHERINE 
DrinKER Bowen and BarBara von Meck. New York: Random House, 1937. 
Pp. 484. $3.00. 

Anton Chekhov, the voice of twilight Russia. By Princess Nina ANDRONIKOVA ToUMA- 
nova. New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. Pp. 239. $3.00. 

The birth of ballets-russes. By Prince PETER Lieven. Translated by L. Zarte. Illus- 
trated by ALEXANDRE Benors. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1937. Pp. 377. $4.00. 
Stern und Unstern der Romanows. Geschichte einer Dynastie in Miniaturen. By VALE- 

RIAN Tornius. Leipzig: Weber, 1936. Pp. 342. Rm. 6. 

Unter Zaren und gekrénten Frauen. Schicksal und Tragik europiiischer Kaiserreiche an 
Hand von Briefen, Tagebiichern und Geheimdokumenten der Zarin Marie von Russland 
und des Prinzen Alexander von Hessen. By EGon Carsar Conte Corti. Leipzig: 
Pustet, 1936. Pp. 448. Rm. 7.80. 

Nicholas II, prisoner of the purple. By MonamMMep Essap-Bry. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1937. Pp. 360. $3.00. 

La vie mystérieuse et tragique de la derniére tsarine. By G. Ouparp. Paris: Editions de 
France, 1936. Fr. 15. 

V 2 ryekakh. Zhiznenny otchet [In two centuries. A living account]. Edited by Joserx 
Hessen. (‘“‘Arkhiv russkoy revolyutsii” [Archive of the Russian revolution], Vol. 
XXII.) Berlin: Petropolis-Verlag, 1937. Pp. 413. Rm. 10. 

Tsarizm v borbye s revolyutsiey 1905-1907 gg. Sbornik dokumentov [Tsarism in the 
struggle with the revolutionaries 1905-1907. Collection of documents]. Edited by 
A. K. Drezen. Moscow: Sotsekgiz, 1936. Pp. 259. 3r. 90k. 

The letters of Lenin. Translated and edited by Exizaperu Hitt and Doris Mupie. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 1937. 15s. 

Agrarnoye dvizheniye 1905-1907 gg. v Moskovskoy oblasti. Sbornik dokumentov [Tie 
agrarian movement of 1905-1907 in the Moscow region. Collection of documents}. 
Moscow: Der emes, 1936. Pp. 220. 4r. 50k. 
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Vosstaniye kazakhov Semirechya v 1916 godu [The uprising of the Cossacks of the Semi- 
rechye in 1916]. By S. Braynin. Alma-Ata: Kazakhstannoye izdatelstvo, 1936. 
Pp. 89. Ir. 30k. 

Natsionalno-osvoboditelnoye vosstaniye 1916 goda v Kazakhstanye. Istorichesky ocherk 
{The national-liberation uprising of 1916 in Kazakstan. A historical sketch]. By 
S. D. Asrenprarov. Alma-Ata: Kazakhstannoye izdatelstvo, 1936. Pp. 104. Ir. 
50k. 

Istoriya grazhdanskoy voyny v SSSR [History of the civil war in the USSR]. Edited by 
M. Gorky, V. Movortov, K. VorosuiLov, S. Kirov, A. ZHpanov, A. BuBnov, Ya. 
GamaARnIk, and J. Statin. Vol. I, Podgotovka velikoy proletarskoy revolyutsii. (Ot 
nachala voyny do nachala oktyabrya 1917 g.) (The preparation of the great proletarian 
revolution. (From the beginning of the war to the beginning of October 1917.)] 
Various Contrisutors. Moscow: Obraztsovaya, 1936. Pp. 578. 8r. 

La guerre civile en Russie. By G. Wetter. (““Mémoires, études et documents pour 
servir 4 l’histoire de la guerre mondiale.”’) Paris: Payot, 1936. Pp. 208. Fr. 15. 
Contemporary Russia and her relations with her neighbours. Edited by LANcELoT Law- 

ton. London: “Contemporary Russia.” 5s. 
Volume I, No. 1 of this new periodical, issued quarterly, was dated October, 1936. 


SCANDINAVIA 

Die nordische Renaissance in Skandinavien. By Otto Sprincer. (“Tiibinger ger- 
manistische Arbeiten,” Vol. XXII; special series, Vol. III.) Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer, 1936. Pp. 207. Rm. 9. 

Christine Alexandra, Kénigin von Schweden. By Evse Hocks. Leipzig: Hegner, 1936. 
Pp. 427. Rm. 12. 

Schleswig-Holsteins Grinlandfahrt auf Walfischfang und Robbenschlag vom 17.-19. Jahr- 
hundert. By Wanpa Ogsav. Gliickstadt: Augustin, 1937. Pp. 316. Rm. 12. 

Bernadotte. A biography. By Frireprich WENCKER-WILDBERG. Translated from the 
German by Kennet Kirxness. London: Jarrolds, 1936. Pp. 317. 18s. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

Die Juden im christlichen Spanien. By Fritz Barr. Vol. I, Urkunden und Regesten; 
Vol. II, Kastilien. Inquisitionsakten. Berlin: Schocken Verlag, 1936. Pp. 596. Rm. 
20. 

Isabella, Begriinderin der Weltmacht Spanien. By ALMA STEFANIE Witt Lin. Erlenbach- 
Ziirich and Leipzig: E. Rentsch, 1936. Pp. 440. Fr. 9.50. 

Documents from early Peru. The Pizarros and the Almagros. 1531-1578. (‘“The Hark- 
ness collection in the Library of Congress.) Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1936. Pp. xi+253. 

Unter Napoleon in Spanien. Denkwiirdigkeiten eines badischen Rheinbundoffiziers (1787- 
1839). By Karu Franz von Houzina. Edited by Max Durner-Grier. Berlin: 
Hugo, 1936. Pp. 28%. Rm. 5.80. 

The Spanish marriages, 1841-1846. A study of the influence of dynastic ambition upon 
foreign policy. By E. Jones Parry. (London School of Economics and Political 
Science, “‘Studies in international history and relations,” edited by C. K. WesstER 
and C. A. W. Mannina, No. 1.) New York: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. xx+349. $8.50. 


SWITZERLAND 


Uber den Sinn der Schweizergeschichte. By LeonHARD VON Mvratt. Ziirich: Schul- 
thess, 1936. Pp. $2. Fr. 1.20. 
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Le synode de Berne de 1532. Edited by Henrt Meytan. (“Publication du Comité de 
Jubilé du 4° centenaire de la réformation dans le canton de Vaud, 1536—-1936.”’) 
Lausanne: F. Rouge, 1936. Pp. 171. Fr. 3. 

La dispute de Lausanne (octobre 1536). Selected and adapted by René Detvuz. With a 
historical introduction by Henr1 Meyuan. (“Cahiers de la faculté de théologie de 
l'Université de Lausanne,” Vol. VIII.) Lausanne: La Concorde, 1936. Pp. 146. 
Fr. 3. 

Un demi-siécle de luttes religieuses dans le canton de Berne. By Ernest Daucourt. Vol. 
I. Porrentruy: La bonne presse du Jura, 1936. Pp. 543. Fr. 3. 

Kultur des alten Landes Glarus. Studie des Lebens einer eidgenissischen Demokratie im 16. 
Jahrhundert. By Grorc Tut'rer. (“Glarner Beitriige zur Geschichte, Rechtswissen- 
schaft, Sozialpolitik und Wirtschaftskunde,” Vol. XX.) Glarus: Tschudy, 1936. 
Pp. 488. Fr. 12.50. 

La réformation au Pays de Vaud. By Exnte Marion. Vevey: Siiuberlin & Pfeiffer, 
1936. Pp. 144. Fr. 2. 

Biirgermeister Johann Heinrich Escher von Ziirich (1626-1710) und die eidgenissische 
Politik im Zeitalter Ludwigs XIV. By Hans CamiLte Huser. Affoltern am Albis: 
J. Weiss, 1936. Pp. 107. 

General Lentulus, Feldherr Friedrichs des Grossen. Ein Pionier bernischer und schweizer- 
ischer Wehrhaftigkeit (1714-1786). Zu seinem 150. Todestage. By F. A. Votmar. 
Bern: Manuel Verlag, 1936. Pp. 59. Fr. 2.50. 

Alte Hauser, alte Geschichten. Erinnerungen aus vergangenen Tagen (Basels). By E. For- 
CART-REsPINGER. Basel: Birkhiiuser, 1936. Pp. 136. Fr. 15. 

Only four hundred copies of this book, illustrated with twenty original woodcuts 
by J. A. Hagmann, were printed. 

Das Stadtbild nach den diltesten Photographen seit 1860. Edited by RupoLr KAaurMANN. 
Basel: Birkhiuser, 1936. Pp. 74. Fr. 15. 

A picture book of the city of Basel. 


AFRICA 


Ein Mann erschiittert Afrika. Der Kampf um den Sudan. By A. A. Nosxorr. Berlin: 
Vorhut-Verlag, 1936. Pp. 189. Rm. 4.50. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan from within. Edited by J. A. DeC. Hamitton. With a fore- 
word by Lt.-Co. Sir Stewart Symes. London: Faber & Faber, 1936. 10s. 6d. 
The conquest of Morocco. By Vicr-Apmt1raL C. V. Usporne. Foreword by D. Lioyp 

GeorceE. London: Stanley Paul, 1936. Pp. 344. 18s. 


FAR EAST 
The quest for Cathay. By Sir Percy Sykes. New York: Macmillan, 1937. Pp. 280. 
$5.00. 
Slavers of the South Seas. By Toomas DunBaBin. Sydney, Australia: Agnus & Robert- 
son, 1937. 6s. 
A serious study of the slave trade, and its excesses, in the Pacific. 


French policy and developments in Indochina. By Tuomas E. Ennis. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. 230. $3.00. 

The title corresponds roughly with a schism between halves of this little book. Chap- 
ters i-v (96 pages) are a historical summary of French contacts and administration since 
1625, from printed sources. The introduction and chapters vi—viii (97 pages) attempt 
description, criticism, and comparison of contemporary conditions, also on the basis of 
printed sources available outside Indo-China. 
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J. Suignard made this general type of combination in a dissertation at Rennes: Une 
grande administration indochinoise—les services civils de l Indochine (1931). His histori- 
cal section is no better than Mr. Ennis’, but personal familiarity with the administra- 
tion lends coherence and interest to his criticism. The author missed this work, and also 
the first-hand critical study of Paul Bernard, Le probléme économique indochinois (Paris, 
1934). To compare this book in detail with Ennis’ desultory chapters on “‘Some eco- 
nomic aspects of Indochina,” “French social work,” and “The unrest of Indochina” 
would be cruel. And Bernard’s chapter xiii of Part V covers with just ridicule the sort 
of comparisons made in absentia by writers like Ennis and Stephen H. Roberts between 
national characteristics as exhibited overseas. It is time to stop spreading the clichés 
about Frenchmen chumming with their colonial wards while Englishmen and Dutch- 
men build ring fences around themselves (see Ennis’ quotation from Roberts on p. 5). 
The Dutch intermarry more with the Javanese than the French do with the Annamites. 
Even separate towns for Frenchmen are built in Morocco; and certainly the British as 
commonly live among and intermarry with the Moslems as do the French. 

A neat and useful 96-page historical summary—the sort of thing which can be com- 
petently done in libraries—has been joined to an equally long section on materials 
which can be competently investigated only at first hand. There is nothing in the text 
or the context to indicate that the author has ever been in Indo-China. The paper jacket 
elaborately seeks to convey the contrary impression without direct statement; and the 
author acknowledges aid in compiling materials from a late governor-general, without 
stating whether this was rendered in Indo-China, or in person. The list of newspapers 
does not include any from Indo-China. 

M. M. Knicut 


La céramique chinoise sous les T’ sing, 1644-1851. By J.-P. vAN GoIDSENHOVEN. Lon- 
don: Salby, 1937. 50s. 

A history of the press and public opinion in China. By Lin Yutana. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 179. $2.00. 

John E. Williams of Nanking. By W. Reainatp WHEELER. New York: Revell, 1937. 
$2.00. 

Yamato. Der Sendungsglaube des japanischen Volkes. By Lity Aseaa. Frankfort: 

Societiits-Verlag, 1936. Pp. 285. Rm. 5.40. 

Prince Ito. By Kenct Hamapa. London: Allen & Unwin, 1937. Pp. 240. 7s. 6d. 
Tsushima. By A. Novixorr-Prisoy. Translated from the Russian by EpEN and CEDAR 

Pau. New York: Knopf, 1937. Pp. 426. $3.50. 

Japanese lady in Europe. By Haruko Icurkawa (Mrs. Sankt Icutkawa). Edited with 
an introduction by WiLL1AM PLomer. London: Cape, 1937. Pp. 380. 10s. 6d. 

Mark Napier Trollope: Bishop in Corea 1911-1930. By Constance Tro.iope. Witha 
foreword by the BisHop or Brecurn. London: S. P. C. K., 1936. 6s. 

The flight of “Big Horse.” The trail of war in Central Asia. By Sven Hepin. Trans- 
lated by F. H. Lyon. New York: Dutton, 1936. Pp. 248. $3.75. 

In August, 1933, Sven Hedin was commissioned by the Chinese government as leader 
of an expedition to Sinkiang to demarcate two motor routes for the connecting of that 
province with China proper. February of the following year witnessed the advance of 
the Swedish-Mongol-Chinese expedition into Central Asia and its almost immediate 
entrance upon a series of adventures which read like a modernized chapter of the 
Arabian Nights. Not since the days of Yakub Beg and Tso Tsung-tang (1864-78) had 
Chinese Turkestan been as confused as at this time and during the years immediately 
preceding. On July 7, 1928, Governor-General Yang Tseng-hsin, who had ruled the 
New Dominion since 1911 and guarded it for China against potential Russian conquest, 
was murdered at the instigation of Chin Shu-jen. The latter succeeded Yang and mis- 
governed more than one million square miles of territory until overthrown, in April, 
1933, by a combination of a Turki siege of his capital, Urumchi, and a revolt within that 
city of his White Russian supporters. The Turkis called to their aid from Kansu prov- 
ince Ma Chung-yin—‘Big Horse’”—a young Chinese Mohammedan of considerable 
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military ability and extraordinary ambition. During the ensuing ten months or so Ma 
disputed for authority with Sheng Shih-tsai, provisional military governor of Sinkiang 
following the escape of Chin. As the Hedin group advanced from Hami to Korla, Ma 
was going into eclipse. In the last moves of his campaign and in part of his flight from 
Korla to Kashgar—whence he shortly passed to Russian Turkestan—the four lorries 
and the Tudor sedan of the Swedish explorer, were, contrary to the will of their drivers, 
distinctly useful. 

Based on the leader’s journals, and at times badly written, the account is of value 
from several angles: it constitutes a short, if relatively important, chapter in the long 
history of the heart of Asia; it shows the slenderness of the cord which binds Sinkiang 
to China—‘‘Nanking counts for nothing in a war in Sinkiang’’; and it contains evidence 
of the influence therein of both White and Red Russians—evidence which the writer 
might have analyzed to better effect. As a book of travel and adventure it is extremely 
interesting. Two other volumes based on the results of the expedition are projected— 
one to deal mainly with the ancient silk route, the other to describe a journey to Lop- 
nor, the “wandering lake.” 

Har.ey Farnsworta MacNair 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


The honourable company. A history of the Hudson’s Bay Company. By DovGias Mac- 
Kay. With 18 maps by R. H. H. Macautay. London: Cassell, 1937. 15s. 

Military affairs in North America 1748-1765. Selected documents from the Cumberland 
Papers in Windsor Castle. Edited by Stantey Parce.us. (Published for the 
American Historical Association.) New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1936. Pp. 
xxxi+514. $8.00. 

Canada and the British army, 1846-1871. A study in the practice of responsible govern- 
ment. By C. P. Stacey, B.A. (Toronto, Oxon.), A.M., Pa.D. (Princeton), instructor 
in history, Princeton University. (“Imperial studies,” edited by A. P. Newton, 
Rhodes professor of imperial history in the University of London, Vol. XI.) New 
York: Longmans, 1936. Pp. 287. $4.20. 

Constitutional issues and economic problems have hitherto been used to explain the 
evolution of responsible government in the British Empire. Further to explain the 
many-sidedness of this evolution, Mr. Stacey comes forward in a brilliant monograph, 
expressed in lucid and vigorous language, to show how the change in British military 
policy between 1846 and 1871 aided and abetted the furtherance of self-government, 
even though such a result was by no means clearly envisaged by successive British min- 
istries before Gladstone’s time. 

Within the empire there were conflicting points of view. From the beginnings of 
responsible government in 1841, Britain sought to decrease military establishment in 
the colonies and attempted to persuade the colonial governments to assume a part of 
the cost of their own defense. But though clamorous in their demands for additional 
privileges, the colonies insisted upon viewing defense purely as a matter of imperial 
concern and as an expense to be met by the mother-country. Add to these conflicting 
views the numerous incidents abroad, such as the Crimean War, the Indian mutiny, 
native wars in South Africa and New Zealand, and the American Civil War, and it is 
apparent that little headway was actually made in the reduction of colonial garrisons 
which were costing the British taxpayer approximately £4,000,000 sterling in 1868. 
Even in British North America the bill amounted to £1,243,423. 

Gladstone's new ministry in 1868 was pledged, among other things, to reorganization 
of the army and retrenchment, and to both of these matters the prime minister and 
Cardwell, secretary of state for war, bent their energies. Reorganization of the army in- 
volved securing more recruits by making military service more palatable through reduc- 
ing the time the soldiers had to spend in the colonies. Retrenchment involved reducing 
military expenditures by withdrawing garrisons and forcing the colonies to assume re- 
sponsibility for their own defense in their own way. Gladstonian policy involved “‘sim- 
ply the diminution of Imperial responsibility” in the colonies, and especially in America, 
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for there, at least, it was becoming obvious that Canada was indefensible against at- 
tacks from the United States. 

Mr. Stacey’s most significant observations are, however, that “the same years which 
saw the end of the colonial garrison system saw also the beginning of the decline of anti- 
imperialism in England,” and that the Gladstonian reduction of British imperial respon- 
sibilities brought about, in time, a closer unity in the commonwealth, which was predi- 
cated in Gladstone's own words upon urging on the self-governing colonies “more self 
reliance, and more self-relying habits.” 

This book is a credit to its author and to the “Imperial studies” series. It shows 
careful and scrupulous research, breadth of understanding, and soundness of judgment. 
The bibliography covers a wide range of materials. The only item of importance which 
seems to be missing is Sir Richard Jackson’s “Memorandum upon Montreal and its im- 
mediate frontier,” March, 1840, which is almost of as great significance as the confiden- 
tial report of the military commission appointed by the Duke of Wellington in 1825. 


ALBERT B. CorEy 


The church of Scotland in lower Canada. Its struggle for establishment. By W. STANFORD 
Rep. Toronto: Presbyterian Publications, 1937. $1.50. 

A shepherd in the snow. The life story of Walter Perrett of Labrador. By SamurL Kina 
Hutton. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1936. Pp. 285. 5s. 

A constitutienal history of British Guiana. By Str Ceci. CLementi. London: Mac- 
millan, 1937. Pp. xxii+546. $7.25. 

The story of Australian art. From the earliest known art of the continent to the art of to-day. 
By Witu1am Moore. With a foreword by Jutian AsutTon. 249 illustrations. 2 
vols. Sydney, Australia: Angus & Robertson, 1936. Pp. 536. 50s. 

The phantom paradise. The story of the expeditions of the Marquis de Rays, 1879-81. By 
J. H. Niav. Sydney, Australia: Angus & Robertson, 1936. 7s. 6d. 

The cattle king. The story of Sir Sidney Kidman. By Ion L. Ipriess. 10th ed. Sydney, 
Australia: Angus & Robertson, 1936. 6s. 

Pinjarra. The building of a farm school. By Rusy Farrprinee. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1937. Pp. 239. $2.50. 

A biography of Kingsley Fairbridge, and his educational work with emigrant 
children in Australia. 

Bibliography of New Zealand education. By Mary Mutes and A. G. Butcuers. (““Edu- 
cational Research series,” No. 2.) Oxford: University Press; London: Milford, 
1937. 3s. 

More annals of Natal. Edited with historical introductions and notes by A. F. Hart- 
TERSLEY. London: Warne, 1937. 10s. 6d. 

An account of the adventures and experiences of British settlers in Natal in the 

emigration of 1850. 

The pace of the ox. The life of Paul Kruger. By Marsorie Juta. London: Constable, 
1937. Pp. 304. 10s. 6d. 

Rhodes goes north. By J. E. S. Green. London: Bell, 1937. 12s. 6d. 

W. P. Schreiner, a South African. By Eric A. WALKER. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1937. $7.50. 

Clive. By Sin Grorce Dunsar. (‘‘Great lives.”) London: Duckworth, 1936. Pp. 144. 
2s. 

Rahator of Bombay. The apostle to the Marathas. By Frank Hart. London: Epworth 
Press, 1937. 2s. 6d. 

An account of the life of Samuel Rahator (1866-1936), an Indian who became an 


ordained minister and who spent most of his life gaining an almost legendary reputation 
throughout western India as an evangelist and humanitarian among the natives. 
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Benares Hindu university 1905 to 1935. Edited by V. A. SunpARAM. Benares: Hindu 
University, 1936. Rs. 10. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Santa Anna. The story of an enigma who once was Mexico. By WitFrep Harpy Ca.i- 
corr. Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1936. Pp. 391. $3.00. 


For forty years Antonio Lépez de Santa Anna was an influential figure in the military 
and political life of Mexico. On several occasions he was chief executive of the nation, 
although only two of his terms in the national palace (1841-45, 1853-55) extended be- 
yond a few months. His career was turbulent, hazardous, and inconsistent; and he spent 
many years in exile. Volcanic and almost without principles, he was a military adven- 
turer whose influence was, on the whole, detrimental to his country. He fought the 
Spaniards bravely in 1829 and tried to resist French coercion in 1838, but his patriotism 
was not above seeking service under Maximilian during the Napoleonic intervention of 
1861-67. He was largely responsible for the loss of Texas; his part in the war between 
Mexico and the United States was not entirely honorable; and in 1853 he alienated fur- 
ther territory (Gadsden Purchase). 

Several contemporary sketches of Santa Anna appeared during his lifetime; and 
three full-length biographies have been published since 1924, of which Professor Call- 
cott’s is the most scholarly. But it is not in all respects satisfactory. Although the 
author has evidently searched diligently for information in Mexico and the United 
States, where the most important materials bearing on his subject must be found, he 
has not extended his researches to Spain, France, and England (except for a few tran- 
scripts from the Public Record Office). The student of the European relations of Mexico 
will therefore find this biography somewhat disappointing. Moreover, it is likely that 
the reports of Spaniards, Frenchmen, and Englishmen would have contributed to a 
better understanding of this “enigma who once was Mexico.” The volume contains sev- 
eral attractive illustrations, but a map is not included. 

J. Frep Rippy 


Roosevelt und der Kaiser. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der deutsch-amerikanischen Bezie- 
hungen 1895-1906. By EveLene Perers. Leipzig: Noske, 1936. Pp. 163. Rm. 5. 

American foreign policy in Canadian relations. By James Morton CaLLaAnan. New 
York: Macmillan, 1937. Pp. 576. $4.00. 

The United States and the Republic of Panama. By Wiit1am D. McCain. With a fore- 
word by J. Frep Rippy. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1937. Pp. 278. 
$3.00. 

America and the World War. By Samuet Taytor Moore. New York: Greenberg, 
1937. $2.75. 

Across the years. By CHARLES STEDMAN MacFartanp. New York: Macmillan, 1936. 
Pp. 352. $2.75. 

The author, as general secretary of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ, was, 
in August, 1914, en route to Constance to attend a peace conference of churches. In the 
winter of 1915-16 he returned to Europe in the hope of bringing about some action in 
favor of peace on the part of the churches in Germany, France, and Great Britain. He 
was disagreeably impressed by Jagow and Zimmermann, the heads of the German for- 
eign office, and told the former that his (MacFarland’s) “next visit to Europe was likely 
to be in the uniform of the United States army,” as indeed it was. Sentiment in France 
was also suspicious of any move for peace. Late in 1916 Dr. MacFarland, through Count 
Bernstorff, urged the German chancellor to speak out in favor of a League to Enforce 
Peace, and Bethmann actually did so. When the peace moves of December, 1916, were 
made, the author hoped that the German government would respond cordially to Wil- 
son’s overtures and was greatly disappointed by the attitude of his fellow-Christians in 
Germany. He believes that “had the German Government made some such reply to 
President Wilson as I had urged, the response of the Allies would have been different” 
and “the United States would not have been dropped into the war.”” Mr. MacFarland 
has contributed an interesting footnote to the history of these years. 
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HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Die Meister der entwickelnden Geschichtsforschung. By Kurt Breysia. Breslau: M. & 
H. Marcus, 1936. Pp. xix+267. Rm. 10. 

Jacob Burckhardt. Der Mensch inmitten der Geschichte. By Karu Léwitn. Lucerne: 
Vita Nova Verlag, 1936. Pp. 381. Fr. 11. 

Comte. The founder of sociology. By F.S. Marvin. (“Modern sociologists.”’) London: 
Chapman & Hall, 1936. 6s. 

The interpretation of history. By Paut Tituicn. Translated by N. A. Raserzki and 
Eusa L. Tatmey. New York: Scribner’s, 1936. Pp. 284. $2.50. 

Die Entstehung des Historismus. By Frreprich Mernecke. Vol. I, Vorstufen und Auf- 
klérungshistorie; Vol. 11, Die Deutsche Bewegung. Munich: Oldenbourg, 1936. Pp. 
1-304, 305-656. Rm. 22. 

Histories and historians of Hispanic America. A bibliographical essay. By A. Curtis 
Wixevs. (“Inter-American Bibliographical and Library Association,” Ser. I, Vol. 
II.) Washington: Inter-American Bibliographical and Library Association, 1936. 
Pp. 113. 

This excellent compilation furnishes a ready and needed tool to those interested in 
the field it covers. It is complete enough for most ordinary demands, and its small size 
is reassuring. The narrative form of the text does away with the cut-and-dried feature of 
the usual bibliography. It is not a scientific bibliography and makes no pretense to be 
such. It furnishes an easy approach to some of the best books on each region of Hispanic 
America and covers the centuries from the sixteenth to the twentieth—one chapter to 
each century. Titles are arranged chronologically and logically, and there is a “selected 
list of bibliographical collections and aids,” which is most useful. A brief preface and 
good index are also found, while the very excellent and full table of contents gives a 
good hint of what is in the study. Naturally, the monograph can lay no claim to com- 
pleteness, and its author would make no such claim. It does, however, list some 
hundreds of titles that will be found useful, and many of them indispensable, for an 
approach to the study of the various regions of Hispanic America. The arrangement for 
each century, following a brief introduction, is the citing of general works and of special 
works for each region. Omissions there are, of course. The reviewer would like, for 
instance, to see the volumes by Jeannette Thurber Connor, Herbert Ingram Priestley, 
and Arthur Preston Whitaker—all published by the Florida State Historical Society— 
cited in their respective centuries; and he believes sections devoted exclusively to 
Spanish Texas, New Mexico, and California would not have been out of order. Others 
will perhaps find some titles that might have been omitted. On the whole, however, the 
study will prove most useful, especially for high-school and college classes, and will be 
of value in assisting the graduate student to make up his own bibliography for ad- 
vanced study. Nothing of its type, except one or two similar contributions by Dr. 
Wilgus, for an extended study of Hispanic America has hitherto appeared, and it can- 
not easily be bettered. James A. ROBERTSON 


International bibliography of historical sciences. Edited by the INTERNATIONAL Com- 
MITTEE OF HistoricaL Sciences. Ninth year, 1934. New York: H. W. Wilson, 
1936. Pp. xliii+489. $10.65. 

This completes the arrears of the Committee’s monumental labor, and henceforth 
the volume of each year will appear within twelve to eighteen months after its close. 
The volume for 1935 will institute some modifications in method and presentation, 
based on criticisms, reviews, and experience of ten years. Previous announcement has 
already been made of the Committee’s intention to compile a World List of Historical 
Periodicals with standard abbreviations. A preliminary edition of 2,317 items recently 
appeared in Part 31 of the bulletin of the Committee. Enlarged and completed, this 
will be published separately during the current year. It will constitute a useful refer- 
ence list for historians; and the abbreviations will, it is hoped, soon become standard. 


CLypE L. Grose 





